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Inter-American Relations Show 
Noteworthy Recent Advancement 


Consultation, Cooperation: Keys to Broad-Scale Progress 


NIGNIFICANT FROGRESS in Inter- 
S American relations has been made 
during 1947 and the early part of 1948. 
On all fronts—political, social, cultural, 
economic, and agricultural—the Inter- 
American System has been strengthened, 
extended, and amplified. In any family 
it is inevitable that there should be dif- 
ferences, and in the inter-American 
family of sovereign, united nations there 
are differences of opinion, inherited and 
acquired ways of doing things, and 
varying characteristics. Overshadowing 
these differences, however, have been the 
striking similarities in these nations and 
their desire to solve their individual and 
collective problems ‘and there were 
many) within the existing framework 
through cooperation and consultation. 

The states comprising the Inter-Amer- 
ican System recognize the efficacy and 
advisability of mutual understanding 
and combined effort in the solution of the 
questions that confront them; and dur- 
ing 1947 they increasingly joined in en- 
deavors to promote the welfare of all the 
nations through better understanding 
and closer relationships 


Notable Achievements at Rio 


The event of greatest importance in 
Pan American relations during 1947 was 
the conference at Rio de Janeiro. The 
Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security opened on August 15, 1847, with 
more than 250 delegates and advisers in 
attendance, including 16 Foreign Minis- 
ters. Twenty American Republics were 
represented at this meeting, which was 
addressed by the Presidents of Brazil and 
the United States. The Conference un- 
questionably marked an_ important 
milestone. 

The Rio de Janeiro Conference was 
the outcome of the good-neighbor policy 
that had been evident in a conspicuous, 
Striking degree at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at 
Montevideo in 1933 and the series of 
conferences which followed, culminat- 
ing in the Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace held in 
Mexico City in February-March 1945. 
From the Mexico City Conference re- 
sulted, among other provisions, two im- 
portant resolutions—namely, Resolution 
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VII on Reciprocal Assistance and Ameri- 
can Solidarity (the Act of Chapultepec) ; 
and Resolution [TX on the Reorganiza- 
tion, Consolidation, and Strengthening 
of the Inter-American System. 

However, the Act of Chapultepec—al- 
though of historical significance as rep- 
resenting a change in approach from 
previous conferences, in that instead of 
agreeing on ways believed to be advis- 
able to insure peace in the Western 
Hemisphere it actually agreed upon 
definite measures, including the employ- 
ment of armed forces—-was only a reso- 
lution, temporary in character, arrived 
at during World War II and prior to 
the Charter of the United Nations. The 
task of the Rio Conference of 1947 was 
to give permanence and lasting effects 
to the Act through the instrumentality of 
a treaty including any amplification, ex- 
tension, and amending deemed neces- 
sary in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments. 

The treaty that resulted from the Rio 
de Janeiro Conference strengthened and 
invigorated the Inter-American System 
by condemning the use of armed force 
in the adjustment of disputes and call- 
ing for the settlement of all controver- 


sies through cooperative efforts and the 


existing administrative machinery. Fur- 





ther, the treaty specified that an armed 
attack, acts of aggression, and any other 
acts which might endanger the peace of 
America, by any state against an Ameri- 
can state within the Hemisphere de- 
fense zone or the territory of an Ameri- 
can zone outside of it, such as Hawaii, 
would be considered as an attack against 
all the American states, with provision 
being made for defense measures in the 
form of diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions and armed force. On December 
8, 1947, this treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate. 


Commercial Covenants 


The trend toward intensified cultural, 
social, and commercial interchange and 
cooperation between the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere has received added 
stimulus and increased impetus during 
the past year. 

In the commercial field several new 
agreements were initiated and others ex- 
tended. Argentina particularly was ac- 
tive in signing covenants with several 
Latin American as well as some European 
countries. The Trade and Financial 
Agreement that Argentina signed with 
Chile on December 13, 1946 (amended 
January 21, 1947), providing for limited 


Dock scene at a major South American port. 








free trade between the two countries and 
for the financing by Argentina of in- 
dustrial development and public-works 
construction in Chile, was significant 
and far-reaching. In addition, the 
special nitrate agreement, which formed 
an integral part of the afore-mentioned 
agreement, and which was signed by 
representatives of the Governments of 
Argentina and Chile on July 12, 1947, at 
Buenos Aires, was of special import. In 
essence, the treaty provides that Chile 
would supply Argentina annually with its 
nitrate-of-soda requirements and main- 
tain a stockpile in Argentina, which 
country, in turn, agrees not to establish 
a plant or plants for the manufacture 
of synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers, in- 
cluding ammonia and synthetic nitric 
acids. These two agreements, however, 
were not ratified at the year’s close. 

The Argentine-Bolivian Trade and Fi- 
nancial Agreement of March 26, 1947, as 
modified by exchanges of notes of April 
30 and August 28, 1947, and containing 
provisions similar to those in the agree- 
ment with Chile, was brought into effect 
by the exchange of ratifications on Oc- 
tober 23, 1947, at the meeting of the 
Argentine and Bolivian Presidents. The 
trade agreement covering the sales of 
wheat, wool, and casein by Argentina to 
Brazil and of rubber, tires, textiles, yarn, 
lumber, and iron by Brazil to Argentina 
formally signed on November 27, 1946, 
became effective for 5 years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. 

Brazil entered into textile agreements 
with Bolivia, Paraguay, and Chile. Fur- 
ther, a convention was signed by repre- 
sentatives of Chile and Brazil, July 4, 
1947, on economic cooperation; and a 
protocol was added to the treaty of com- 
merce and navigation of March 1, 1943, 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways ; Peter Lange photo 
Practically all Latin-American cities are keenly and increasingly alive to the vast possibilities 
of the Air Age. 


dealing with air transport, economic 
cooperation, passenger transit, tourist 
travel, and commerce. 

On July 1, 1947, the Chile-United 
States Provisional Commercial Agree- 
ment was extended for 1 year with the 
reaffirmed intention of the two coun- 
tries to initiate concrete negotiations 
within the next 12 months for a Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion. By a new exchange of notes on 
June 30, 1947, Chile and Ecuador also 
extended their commercial agreement, 
originally signed on April 7, 1936, and on 
February 6, 1947, the preliminary draft 
of a new commercial, tourist, and cul- 
tural agreement between Chile and Peru 
was signed at Lima. 

Colombia and Venezuela renewed their 
commercial agreement granting customs 
concessions to each other for another 
year from October 1947, as provided in 
the agreement of March 14, 1946, as re- 
vised October 11, 1946. 

On the broader horizon of commercial 
agreements and cooperation on a world 
basis, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, and the United 
States participated in the drafting of the 
Geneva Charter for an International 
Trade Organization, and they together 
with the rest of the 21 American Repub- 
lics except Nicaragua and Honduras 
participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment which 
opened in Habana on November 21, 1947 
[see p. 3 of the April 3 ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY]. Cuba, Brazil, Chile, 
and the United States also signed the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
at Geneva on October 30, 1947, and Cuba 
and the United States provisionally made 
effective on January 1, 1948, the tariff 
concessions reciprocally granted, each to 
the other. 








Varied, Salutary Cooperation 


In addition to agreements in com. 
mercial and economic matters, Certain 
other instances of significant coopera, 
tion along these lines were apparent 
during 1947. Especially conspicuous in 
the field of railroading was the com. 
pletion of 186 miles of the first Section 
from Corumba, Brazil, to Porton, Bolivia 
of the new international railroad which 
when finished in its entirety, wil] link 
Corumba with Santa Cruz, in Bolivia, 
A cooperative undertaking on the Part 
of Bolivia and Brazil, the railroad is ex. 
pected to contribute substantially to the | 
development of eastern Bolivia and also | 
to increase commercial relations between | 
the two countries. 

Another example of cooperation jy 
railroading was the signing between Ap | 
gentina and Chile on December 5, 1947, 
of the convention on the technica) | 
aspects of the Trans-Andean railway and 
tunnel construction operations. The 
completion, during the first quarter of 














1948, of the railroad from Salta in Argen- ” 
tina to Antofagasta in Chile (a joint ef. 
fort of the two countries extending back ' 
over a quarter of a century), at an esti. of 
mated cost of $30,000,000, is expected to ; 
intensify trade between the two countries - 
and will make available a Pacific seaport - 
to the northern section of Argentina. - 
Argentina further aided Chile in its | “ 
foreign-exchange problems by agreeing . 
to postpone until December 1948 the first ig 
payment on wheat and vegetable oils 
valued at about $28,000,000 shipped to . 
Chile during 1947. " 
The joint venture of Argentina and " 
Uruguay in the utilization of the Salto . 
Grande waterfalls on the Uruguay River . 
for a large-scale hydroelectric project is 
an outstanding illustration of the trend : 
toward working together which increas- ; 
ingly has become more pronounced in the : 
relations of the American Republics with ; 
each other. The treaty embodying this 
venture provides for the setting up of a F 
Joint Technical Commission, composed 
of an equal number of delegates from { 
each country and an equal distribution } 
é 
I 
é 


Greatest of cash crops in various countries 
is coffee 
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Magnificent scenery forms one of Latin America’s most potent attractions for tourists, and 
most of the countries to the south of us are zealously striving now to provide facilities for 


other’s capitals; provide for 10 scholar- 
ships in each other’s institutions of learn- 
ing; recognize each other’s secondary- 
school certificates and the transfer of 
students and diplomas; and give exten- 
sion courses on the other country in the 
University of Brazil and of San Marcos, 
Peru, respectively. A similar agreement 
was entered into by Brazil with Panama. 

Panama also signed an agreement with 
the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation, Inc., of the United States for the 
purpose of increasing inter-American 
comprehension by exchanging educators, 
with emphasis upon vocational training, 
interchange of ideas, and techniques of 
instruction. 

During 1947, the first step in the estab- 
lishment of an Argentine-American Cul- 
tural Institute in Washington, D. C., was 
begun with the opening of the Argentine 
School at the Argentine Embassy where 
classes are being conducted in Spanish 
and English. Later, according to an- 
nouncements, the Institute plans to es- 
tablish a book record, film library, and 
an exhibit on Argentina; also arrange for 
lecture tours, exchange of students, and 
reciprocal scholarships 


Programs of Betterment 


The United States continues its pro- 
gram of cooperation and mutual assist- 
ance with the other American Republics 
through its participation in the Pan 
American Union, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, and in various other ways. 

Since 1942 the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Inter-American 
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Nn esti- of the cost of the Commission’s prelim- 
‘ted to inary survey of the dam and power 
intries plants. When completed, this project 
— will make possible extensive electrifica- 
ay tion at low rates plus irrigation for large 
ba tracts in ete two reign 
1s fie In Central America, Guatemala and 
le otk ' El Salvador entered into a treaty for 
| ' | the construction of an _ international 
ped to bridge over the Paz River. The cost is 
a and tobe shared equally by the two countries, 
Salto with the nationals of each country mak- 
River ing up the labor force 
ject is A cooperative enterprise embarked 
od upon in 1946 by Colombia, Ecuador, and 
bes Venezuela in the transportation field, 
ton ts namely the Greater Colombian Mer- 
apr chant Marine (Flota Mercante Gran 
o this Colombiana, S. A.), progressed and ex- 
panded its operations during 1947. 
p of a 
\posed 
from | Cultural Agreements 
ace The American Republics strengthened 
and enlarged the already close bonds 
between each other in the cultural field 
as in the economic and commercial fields. 
The following are indicative of some of 
| themore important and meaningful cul- 
tural agreements entered into during 
ie (1947. 
a The approval by the President of Brazil 
= of an agreement signed in Rio de Janeiro 
by that country’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Peruvian Ambassador to 
' Brazil intensified those countries’ cul- 
tural relationships with each _ other. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the 
two Governments jointly will facilitate 
the interchange of professors and lec- 
ntries | ‘urers in literary, artistic, and scientific 
fields; establish cultural centers in each 
eekly 
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Educational Foundation, Inc., have been 
engaged in cooperative action programs 
with 18 other American Republics de- 
signed to effectuate solutions of pressing 
problems of public health and sanitation; 
food supply; and elementary, secondary, 
rural, and vocational education. Operat- 
ing as separate entities until 1946, con- 
trol of the two corporations was vested in 
the Department of State on May 20 of 
that year. Under previous legislation 
the corporations were destined to expire 
on June 30, 1948, but legislation passed 
by the Congress in July 1947 extended 
their functions under one merged corpo- 
ration, operating under the authority of 
the Department of State for three addi- 
tional years. The other participating 
American Republics have shown a de- 
cided interest in the programs and pro- 
gressively have increased the proportion 
of their contribution for their mainte- 
nance and entertainment. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation was 
authorized by the Congress in May 1939 
to fulfill the United States’ share in car- 
rying out the provisions of the resolu- 
tions and treaties of the Buenos Aires 
and Lima Conventions of 1936 and 1938. 
Since its authorization the Committee 
has been active in promoting cooperation 
and understanding between the American 
Republics through the exchange of skills, 
techniques, and information for the im- 
provement and betterment of their eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and cultural 
conditions. Twenty-five United States 
Federal agencies composed the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation during the fiscal 
year 1946-47. Of this number, 15 were 
engaged in active programs in or with 
other American Republics. 

A chief contribution of the United 
States Department of Commerce to the 
growth of inter-American solidarity, 
friendship, and understanding through 
the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation has 
been the sending of experts and techni- 
cians to Latin America. The United 
States experts and technicians have col- 
laborated with nationals in the respective 
countries on projects in national income 
and balance-of-payments studies; pro- 
cedures and organization of census-tak- 
ing, seismological surveys, analyzing and 
forecasting weather condiitons, tidal ob- 
servations, and railroad transportation. 
In-service training of Latin American 
students, in various phases, has been car- 
ried on in Washington and in the Com- 
merce Department’s Regional Offices 
throughout the United States. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture in maintaining cooperative agri- 
cultural experiment stations in 14 
American States which specialize in im- 
proving soil fertility and crops and ex- 
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Latin America’s Markets Today: 
What Prospects for U.S. Goods? 


Outlook in the Region That Purchases 27°, of Our Exports! 


LL AVAILABLE FACTS justify the 
L conclusion that Latin American im- 
ports reached their highest level in 1947. 
Although complete figures for 1946 are 
not available as yet, the value of imports 
in that year is estimated at $3,500,000,- 
000. Partial figures reported for 1947 
by 10 countries amount to $4,135,000,000, 
and it is estimated that the year’s total 
for the 20 Latin American Republics will 
approximate $6,000,000,000. 

An improved supply situation abroad 
and growing inflation in most Latin 
American countries, coupled with de- 
ferred demand backed by foreign-ex- 
change holdings accumulated during the 
war years when the active trade balance 
of the area increased substantially, ac- 
count for this high level of imports. A 
portion of the total represents increased 
prices but volume also plainly registered 
Lalns. 


Import Peak 


A peak in imports obviously loomed as 
the year 1947 progressed, and most ob- 
servers were convinced that a decline 
could be expected in the course of 1948. 
Exchange and import controls in all but 
one of the countries exercising such con- 
trols—13 in number—were progressively 
tightened, as the demand for foreign ex- 
change continued to exceed receipts. In 
other countries, especially those without 
stringent restrictions designed to control 
exchange payments—notably Cuba and 
Venezuela—the volume of consumer- 
goods imports tended toward satisfying 
both the general demand and the special] 
needs of stockpiling. 

As competitive market conditions de- 
veloped, there was a growing consumer 
resistance to high prices. Importers 
and dealers became more price-con- 
scious, and restraint in forward buying 
resulted. 

In view of these developments it ap- 
pears highly probable, particularly when 
one considers the tightening exchange 
controls, that total disbursements of ex- 
change for imports and other purposes 
by the Latin American Republics during 
1948 will approximate closely the area’s 
exchange receipts during this twelve- 
month. Exports, the principal source of 
foreign exchange, are expected to reacha 
point somewhere around the high levels 
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By W. A. Rarrerty, American Republics Branch, | 
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of approximately $4,500,000,000 in 1946 
and the estimated $5,500,000,000 for 
1947. While complete data are not avail- 
able concerning the use of exchange for 
purposes other than imports (such pur- 
poses, for example, as debt service, in- 
terest, insurance, freight, and travel ex- 
penditures), there is reason to believe 
that such payments may amount to per- 
haps $1,000,000,009—which would leave 
about $4,000,000,000 for the financing of 
imports in 1948, 


Influence of Industrialization 


Industrial expansion in many Latin 
American countries, especially Argentina, 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia, re- 
ceived substantial impetus during the 
war when imports were curtailed as a 
result of conditions of short supply and 
export restrictions abroad. During 1947, 
10wever, Many of the war-nurtured in- 
dustries encountered the competition of 
renewed imports, and pressure for in- 
creased protection arose. 

While the principal reason for tighten- 
ing exchange and 


controls has 


import 


The amazing expvansion of splendid Latin- 
American cities heightens the demand to- 
day for a great variety of goods. This is an 
apartment building in one of the 

capitals 


east- 


coast 





been the desire to conserve exchange | 
protection has also played a part. Ip | 
some countries, for example Mexico, | 
Peru, and Chile, tariff increases on many | 
commodities were enacted, partly for | 
protective reasons and partly to reeStab- 

lish the effectiveness of fixed specific | 
duties vitiated by the rise in price levels 

Upward revision of import duties has | 
been talked of in a number of other 

countries including Brazil and Colombia. 

Industrialization remains a major objec. 

tive in certain of the larger Latin Amer- 

ican countries, and government-spon- 

sored or encouraged programs will con- 
tinue to produce a demand for 

industrial machinery, equipment, and 

raw materials 


strong 


Sources of Supply 


During 1947 the United States supplied 
approximately 65 percent of the area’s | 
imports and took an estimated 40 percent 
This compares with 33 | 
and 32 percent, respectively, for the pe- 
1936-38 Increased Latin-Amer- 
ican exports to Europe since the war's 
end the United States 
share of Latin America’s exports from 
51 percent in 1944 to 40 percent in 1947; 
however, the United States position as a 
supplier has increased from 59 percent 
to 65 percent 

While the relative importance of im- 
ports into Latin America from within 
the Latin-American area declined per- 
centagewise from 27 percent 
an estimated 15 percent in 1947, their 
dollar value has remained near the level 
established in 1945, when, as a result of 
the stimulus derived from wartime trade 
disruption, intra-Latin-American im- 


of its exports 
riod 
down 


have cut 


in 1944 to '; 


ports amounted to $590,000,000 


Dominant Trends 


Latin America, as a whole, probably 
will record a small passive trade balance 
for 1947, due largely to an import balance 
in its trade with the United States. 
active balance developed with Europe is 
a limited asset at this time because of the 
inconvertibility of the funds acquired 


The | 


and the relatively scant availability, from | 


much of that area, of essential import 
items. 
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the United States has caused a drain 
upon accumulated dollar holdings, ne- 
cessitating, in many countries, the 
tightening of existing exchange-control 
measures in order to regulate further the 
outflow of dollars. 

It is reported that the gold and ex- 
change holdings of Latin America de- 
clined from an estimated $4,450,900,000 
at the end of 1946 to $3,736,100,000 at 
the close of 1947, a decrease of 16 per- 
cent. This decline was principally a loss 
of gold or dollars, since holdings of 
blocked currencies remained relativet; 
unchanged 

While a decline of $714,800,000 in the 
total gold and exchange holdings of 
Latin America may seem insignificant, 
particularly in view of the large remain- 
ing balance, the case in certain individual 
countries is so salient as to deserve spe- 
cial attention. Argentine holdings de- 
clined $658,000,000 or 38 percent; those 
of Brazil, $55,000,000 or 7 percent; Mex- 
ico, $113,000,000 or 50 percent; and Co- 
lombia, $51,400.000 or 29 percent. These 
countries among our largest Latin 
American customers. Dollar-exchange 
holdings of a number of other countries 
declined but on a much smaller 
scale. Notable exceptions to the general 
downward trend in exchange holdings 
were Cuba, Peru, and Venezuela; their 
gold and exchange holdings increased 
$220,100 000, $10,209,000, and $8,600,000, 
respectively 
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United States’ Role 


The importance of the United States in 
the total trade of Latin America has been 
noted, but it is necessary to consider the 
situation in particular countries in order 
the variation in the impor- 
tance of the United States in the trade 
of individual nations. In the prewar 
period 1936-1938, the United States par- 
the total trade of 
selected American Republics as follows: 
Cuba, 68 Mexico, 60 percent; 
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Latin-American industries of many varied 
types have been burgeoning in recent 
years 


Chile, 28 percent; Brazil, 23 percent; and 
Argentina, 16 percent. During the same 
period the United States took the fol- 
lowing percentages of exports from those 
countries: Cuba, 79; Mexico, 61; Brazil, 
37; Chile, 20; and Argentina, 12. 

While most of these nations shared in 
the generally increased trade of the 
United States with Latin America during 
and after the war, differences between 
the countries are to be noted. Percent- 
ages of imports from and exports to the 
United States in 1946 for certain of the 
countries were, respectively: Mexico, 84 
and 73; Cuba, 77 and 67; Brazil, 58 and 
42; Chile, 41 and 37; and Argentina, 29 
and 15. Available 1947 figures indicate 
an increase in the United States share of 
imports into these countries, and an in- 
crease in our position as a market for 
the exports of Chile and Cuba. Slight 
declines are indicated in our position as 
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a market for the exports of Argentina 
and Brazil. 

Latin America likewise is of significant 
importance in the total of United States 
trade. During 1947 the Latin American 
Republics supplied us with merchandise 
valued at $2,156,900,000, or 38 percent of 
our total imports, while our exports to 
that area, valued at $3,857,000,000, con- 
stituted 27 percent of all United States 
exports. 

Argentina was the principal Latin 
American buyer of United States goods 
in 1947, with a total of $682,700,000, 
thereby displacing Mexico from the lead- 
ing position it occupied for the past sev- 
eral years. United States exports to 
other countries, next in order of impor- 
tance, were as follows: Brazil, $644,100,- 
000; Mexico, $627,500,000; Cuba, $491,- 


900,000; Venezuela, $426,800,000; and 
Colombia, $218 800,000. 
Machinery and vehicles constituted 


the most important group of exports to 
Latin America. The value of items mak- 
ing up this group amounted to $1,666,- 
900,000, or 43.5 percent of total United 
States exports to the region. Metals 
and manufactures, valued at $514,800,- 
000, ranked next in importance, account- 
ing for 13.4 percent of the total, and ex- 
ceeding considerably the remaining 
groups. 


Situation in Larger Markets 
Argentina 


Argentina’s economié activity in 1947 
remained at a high level, sustained by a 
continued strong demand for its export 
products and the Government’s promo- 
tion of the Five-Year Plan, which offi- 
cially was inaugurated on January 1, last 
year. 

The values of Argentina’s 1946 imports 
($570,100,650) and exports ($1,183,189,- 
180), the highest recorded since 1910, 
were surpassed during the period Jan- 
uary—November 1947, when imports and 
exports were valued at $1,121,864,000 and 
$1,394,180,000, respectively. 

Of greater significance than the totals 
thus far registered for 1947 was the fact 
that, beginning in May, imports exceeded 
exports—a _ situation not experienced 
since 1840—resulting in a drain upon the 
gold and foreign-exchange reserve of the 
Argentine Central Bank. 

The Central Bank on January 20, 1947, 
had placed all imports under the ex- 
change-permit system, and in May it 
began suspending the granting of such 
licenses for items deemed nonessential 
by reason of being locally produced, or 
adequately stocked, or because of their 
very nature. In succeeding months the 
number of items subject to suspension 
grew to include more than 1,000 Argen- 
tine tariff classifications. Finally, on 
August 22, as a consequence of the an- 
nouncement by British authorities of the 
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Merchandise moves on a 


suspension of the convertibility of ster- 
ling, the Central Bank suspended tempo- 
rarily the granting of exchange permits 
for all imports. 

Shortly thereafter the suspension was 
lifted to permit the entry of certain es- 
sentials. This list was revised and ex- 
panded on September 17 to include other 
goods considered indispensabie or non- 
competitive; these articles, which have 
been enumerated specifically by the Cen- 
tral Bank, at present constitute the only 
items for which exchange permits will 
be granted. 

Another factor of importance, particu- 
larly with reference to Argentina as a 
market for United States goods, is the 
increased emphasis of that country on 
hemispheric development and interna- 
tional trade. During 1947, Argentina en- 
tered into trade and financial agreements 
with a number of countries, including 
Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Rumania, and Switzerland. These agree- 
ments provide in general for exchanges 
of specified commodities in stipulated 
amounts and, in some Cases, the estab- 
lishment of credits to cover excess im- 
ports of the signatory country in its trade 
balance with Argentina. 


Brazil 

Brazil’s foreign trade in 1946 amounted 
to $981,459,000 in exports and $670,978,- 
000 in imports. Total trade for the 
first 11 months of 1947 exceeded that of 
the entire preceding year, with exports 
and imports amounting to $1,042,676,- 
000 and $1,096,611,000, respectively. 

Principal imports into Brazil are ma- 
chinery, apparatus, utensils, and tools; 
wheat; iron and steel manufactures; ve- 
hicles, including passenger cars, trucks 
and busses, and accessories; chemicals, 
drugs, and pharmaceutical specialties; 
coal and coke; iron and steel semimanu- 


ee 


great South American river 


factures; paper and manufactures; pe- 
troleum products; and wood pulp. The 
United States is the principal supplier 
of most of these categories. 

Despite the high level of imports, de- 
ferred demand in Brazil remains strong, 
particularly for machinery and appara- 
tus. However, the trend toward a pas- 
sive trade balance and the consequent 
drain upon gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings necessitated Government ex- 
change-control measures which restrict 
the effectiveness of pent-up Brazilian 
demand. For the first 9 months of 1947 
the adverse balance of Brazil's foreign 
trade amounted to $81,061,000. How- 
ever, the import balance with the United 
States amounted to $260,698,800, com- 
pared with an export balance of $5,660,- 
400 during the comparable period in 
1946. 

Brazil in June ordered a new system 
of exchange control, involving a five- 
category priority schedule covering all 
remittances abroad; imports are af- 
fected by only the first and fourth cate- 
gories. First-category treatment, or 
preference in the distribution of ex- 
change, is accorded specified goods rated 
as essential to Brazil’s economy—prin- 
cipally raw materials, machinery, and 
transportation equipment. All other 
imports are Classified in the fourth cate- 
gory, for which exchange is more re- 
stricted. 

The import licensing system applies 
only to a restricted number of commod- 
ities, which are affected also by the ex- 
change priority classifications. 

The exchange regulations of Brazil do 
not in themselves prohibit the importa- 
tion of merchandise. Rather, by estab- 
lishing priorities for the purchase of for- 
eign exchange and by limiting exchange 
sales to current acquisitions, it is hoped 
to equilibrate the balance-of-payments 


position by means of delays in payment 
rather than by quantitative restrictions 
on imports. However, on February 25, 
1948, a law was passed authorizing the 
Government to institute a prior import. 
permit requirement with respect to all 
but a few essential commodities. This 
authority when fully implemented may 
be used directly to restrict imports 
quantitatively. 

During the latter part of 1947, prj. 
marily because of the foreign-exchange 
restrictions, Brazil’s over-all import 
trade was declining gradually, with re. 
ceipts of goods in the fourth category of 
priority falling off sharply; and a sub. 
stantial reduction in the import balance 
with the United States was indicated 
The attitude of the Government toward 
foreign trade was to facilitate the grant- 
ing of exchange only for essential- 
category items; to encourage exports to 
hard-currency areas; and to permit the 
importation of nonessential items, where 
expedient, from soft-currency areas with 
which balances difficult of 
exist, in preference 
sources. 


conversion 
to hard-currency 


Vexico 

Despite decreasing domestic business 
activity in Mexico in 1947 and restrictive 
measures instituted during the last half 
of the year, preliminary figures indicate 
that 1947 represented an all-time high in 
Mexico's international trade. The in- 
creased demand for imported products 
can be attributed to several factors, in- 
cluding war-created backlogs and the 
effect of 6 years’ emphasis on industrial- 
ization, which has increased the country’s 
over-all demand for foreign commodities 
although the demand for certain items 
has decreased. 

The great activity registered in foreign 
trade during the first 6 months of 1947, 
when imports were valued at $359 264,000 
and exports at $223,922,000, was a matter 
of grave concern to the Government, for, 
notwithstanding record high values for 
exports during that period, monthly im- 
ports were progressively larger 

In July 1947, the Government took 
steps to check the heavy inroads being 
made into foreign-exchange reserves by 
issuing decrees, suspending tem- 
porarily the importation of certain goods 
regarded as nonessential and increasing 
import duties on an additional selected 
group of commodities. 


two 


Effects of the new import controls were 
reflected in lower values of imports dur- 
ing the third quarter of the year, but this 
downward trend was reversed in the 
fourth quarter. The import balance for 
the first 9 months of the year amounted 
to $167,479,000, and at the year’s end 
stood at $222,184,000 

In November, the Mexican import 
tariff was rewritten because the Govern- 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acqaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Buch Export Gesellschaft, Stein- 
strasse 23, Hamburg 1, wishes to contact 
American booksellers interested in importing 
German literature. 

Germany-——-Otto Gettmann, 86 Provinzial- 
strasse, Brebach/Neufechingen Sarre, desires 
to contact manufacturers of electrical appli- 
ances, such as stoves, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, radios; agricultural machinery and 
appliances; woodworking and metalworking 
machinery; and office machines 

Japan—Crescent Pearl Manufacturing Co., 
473 Aza Honen, Shimokawarabayashi, Nishi- 
nomiyashi, Hyogo-Ken, desires to export imi- 
tation pearl necklaces 

Japan—Indochina Tradeways Co.,, Inc., 
P. O. Box 97, Marubutsu Building, fourth 
floor, Kyoto, wishes to export bamboo, straw, 
and willow products; glassware and porcelain 
ware; toys; celluloid products; lacquer ware; 
stationers’ supplies; jewelry and imitation 
jewelry; notions; fishing equipment; Christ- 
mas and Easter decorations; electrical equip- 
ment; tools; medical and optical instruments, 
antimony wares, such as cigarette Cases, 
jewel boxes, paper knives; machinery, parts, 
hardware; textile piece 
goods; wearing apparel; foodstuffs, such as 
canned fruits, fish, and pickles, green tea, 
agar-agar; industrial chemicals; and a variety 
of miscellaneous commodities 

Japan—Kawaguchi Trading Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers, importers, exporters), 2 Mansei- 
cho, Shimizu Port, desires to export Japanese 
goldfish, dried mushrooms, powdered horse 
radish, cotton gloves, and bamboo wares, 
such as rakes, fishing rods, canes, and baskets 

Japan—Yamamoto Trading Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), 1 Nunobikicho, Yonchome, 
Kobe, wishes to export toys, fishing equip- 
ment, imitation pearl articles, willow fishing 
baskets, and Christmas decorations 


and accessories; 
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Agent Sought To Promote 
Belgian Trade Fair 


A Belgian firm, N. V. Antwerpsche 
Jaarbeurzen, wishes to appoint an agent 
in the United States who would assist, 
on a commission basis, in arranging for 
American manufacturers to send exhibits 
to the second annual International 
Commercial and Industrial Fair to be 
held in Antwerp. 

The fair, which is being promoted by 
Antwerpsche Jaarbeurzen, is scheduled 
for May 15 to 31. 

Interested firms and individuals are 
asked to communicate with this concern 
at Sportpaleis, Antwerp, Belgium. 


_— 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


Italian Hospital Needs 
Surgical Instruments 


Specialized surgical instruments for 
use in ear operations in the treatment of 
otosclerosis are needed by La Spezia Hos- 
pital in Italy. 

According to the American Consulate 
General in Genoa, the equipment is de- 
sired in connection with the hospital’s 
plans to reconstruct and rehabilitate its 
facilities, which were largely destroyed 
during the war. 

Separate quotations covering each in- 
strument in the set are requested, as the 
hospital has indicated that it may be 
necessary to purchase the pieces indi- 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by lccal firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field cffices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the D:part- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Artcraft Specialties: 23, 26. 

Automotive Equipment: 29 

Chemicals: 6. 

Clothing and Accessories: 13, 16 

Containers and Packages: 1. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 14 

Electrical Appliances: 8 

Electric Welders and Welding Electrodes: 32. 
Foodstuffs: 4 

Furniture: 17 

Glue: 22 

Henna: 18. 

Hides and Skins: 15 

Household Furnishings: 8, 13, 1 
Laboratory Equipment: 1 
Leather Goods; 12. 

Licenses and Patents: 2, 8, 12 
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Machinery: 
Agricultural—3, 27. 
Industrial—1, 3, 6, 12, 27, 28. 
Road and Paving—3. 
Marble and Stone; 9. 
Musk: 18 
Novelties: 12, 26. 
Offset and Lithographic Printing: 10. 
Perfumes: 20. 
Radios: 8. 
Refrigerators: 8. 
Technical Information and Developments: 
3, 5. 
Textiles: 13, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 31. 
Wines: 4. 
Wire and Cables (Copper): 30. 
Wool: 5. 
Yarns and Threads: 33. 














vidually if the cost of the entire set is 
too high. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be addressed to Avv. Quinto 
Molignani, President, or Rag. Spartaco 
Sassano, Administrative Director, Civico 
Ospedale de la Spezia, La Spezia, Italy. 


Coal-Mining Firm To Be 
Sold in Switzerland 


American firms and individuals are 
invited to participate in bidding for the 
assets of Charbonnages due Bassin 
d’Oron S. A., Chatillens, Switzerland. 
The firm, a coal-mining concern, is 
owned by the German-controlled enter- 
prise M. Stromeyer A. G., in Basel. 

The property to be sold, which has an 
estimated value of 134,100 Swiss francs, 
includes land, machines, tubes and pipes, 
tracks and rolling stock, machine tools 
and apparatus, canteen material, and 
office furnishings. It is understood that 
bids may be entered for the property in 
its entirety, or for individual items. 

Complete information is available from 
the Swiss Compensation Office, Service 
for the Liquidation of German Assets, 
Talstrasse 62, Zurich, to which agency 
offers should be submitted by May 15, 
1948. 


Moroccan Group Offers 
To Export Fluorspar 


A group of Moroccan and French min- 
ing concerns wishes to contact possible 
purchasers of fluorspar in the United 
States, according to information received 
from the American Consulate General in 
Casablanca. 

It is understood that the group holds 
mining rights over considerable terri- 
tory in the Atlas mountains. One mine 
is reportedly already producing a limited 
amount of fluorspar, while adjoining 
claims are said to have well over 100,000 
tons in sight. 

A new company, now being formed by 
the group to develop the mines, is ex- 
pected shortly to have available for sale 
some 300 tons per month of fluorspar, 
consisting of 200 tons of 90 to 91 percent 
grade and 100 tons of 97 to 98 percent 
grade. In 6 months, it is believed that 
production can be increased to some 600 
tons of both grades per month, and with- 
in a year to well over 1,000 tons monthly. 

Inquiries in connection with this trade 
opportunity are being received by Col. J. 
Meffre, 526 Avenue, Pasteur, Casablanca, 
French Morocco. A World Trade Direc- 
tory Report is being prepared. 


Wanted: Two Diesel 
Generator Sets for Iraq 


The Mayor of Baghad seeks quotations 
from American manufacturers and sup- 
pliers for two 400-r. p. m., 1,000-kw. 
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(approximate) Diesel generating sets, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Baghdad. These plants are intended for 
use at Kadhimain, one of the holy shrines 
in Iraq, and their installation has been 
approved by the Iraq Ministry of Inte- 
rior. 

Copies of specifications may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Quotations on this equipment, on 
which earliest possible delivery is de- 
sired, should be addressed to Amin Al- 
Asimah (Mayor of Baghdad), President 
of Kadhimain Electricity Supply Board, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


New Zealand Seeks Bids 
for Ash-Handling Equipment 


The New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department is now calling for bids cov- 
ering ash-handling equipment for the 
King’s Wharf Power Station. This is 
contract No. 82,, Section 51 Auckland. 
Bids close at 4 p. m., May 25, 1948. 

One copy of tender, including condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, and speci- 
fications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Copies of specifi- 
cations may also be obtained from the 
office of the New Zealand Trade Com- 
missioner, 1800 K St. NW., Washington, 


B.C. 
Foreign Visitors 

1. Australia—Reginald Francis Graham 
Fogarty, representing Northern Australian 
Breweries Ltd (manufacturer), Cairns, 
Queensland, is interested in brewery plant, 
machinery and equipment, laboratory equip- 
ment, containers, packages, and 
elevatcr equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: Commodore Hotel 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York 

2. Australia—V. L. Solomon, 20 Queen 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
negotiating patents and investigating devel- 
opments in machine accounting Sched- 
uled to arrive April 14, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Buffalo 

3. Chile—Eric Habermeyer, Agustinas 1331 
Casilla 3957, Santiago, representing Cia. Dis- 
tribuidora Nacional (Codina) (importer, ex- 


conveyor 


porter, wholesaler, commission merchant 
sales/indent agent), 1479 Avenida Brazil 
(Casilla 1-V), Valparaiso, is interested in 


road, agricultural, and industrial machinery 
and paving equipment; also, seeks technical 
information on modern road-construction 
methods. Scheduled to arrive April 17, via 


New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address : The Texas Co., Export Depart- 
ment, Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y 


New York, Chicago, Racine, Mil- 
waukee, Aurora (Ill.), Peoria (Ill.), West 
Chester (Pa.), Akron, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles 

4. Cuba—Antonio Pui Pluvinet 
senting Pluvinet Brokerage Co. S. A 


Itinerary 


repre- 
(com- 


mission merchant), Teniente Rey 10, Habana 
is interested in foodstuffs, lard, beans, and 
wines. Scheduled to arrive March 26, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. §, ag. 
dress: McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; The Royalton Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; or Benito Lloveras, P. O. Box 
425, New Orleans 1, La. Itinerary: Miami. 
New York, New Orleans, Houston, Los An. 
geles, San Francisco, and Walla Walla, 

5. India—Anil H. Kapadia, representing J, 
Hardacre & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, js 
interested in contacting users of Indian wool 
in the United States, studying their require. 
ments, and explaining a plan for the assay 
of Indian wool in Bombay; also, seeks tech. 
nical information on the latest developments 
of worsted spinning in the United States 
whereby the processes have been reduced 
from nine to five. Scheduled to arrive March 
25, via New York City, for a visit of 10 weeks. 
U. S. address Thomas Cook & Son, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston ; 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. India—Dr. Otto Joseph Stern, represent- 
ing Hyderabad Chemicals & Fertilizers Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Bel. 
ampalli, Hyderabad-Deccan, is interested in 
superphosphates, raw material, and plant and 
machinery for manufacturing and mixing of 
fertilizers and sulfuric-acid contact plant 
Scheduled to arrive March 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 

Mr. H. Stern, Apt. 6, 1120 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton, Boston, New York, and Chicago 

7. Italy—Dott. Ettore Oreste Corsi, repre- 
senting Allemand & Corsi (sales agent selling 
dental supplies 4a /6 Via 
Malta, Genoa, is interested in obtaining sell- 
ing acencies for Italy for unspecified articles 
Scheduled to arrive March 22, via New York 
City, for an indefinite visit U. S. address: 
c/o B. L. Dental Co., 111-28 Seventy-sixth 
Drive, Forest Hills, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and probably Philadelphia 

8. Italy—Paolo De Quarti, representing Mag- 
nadyne Radio (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 6 Via Avellino, Turin, is in- 
terested in promoting direct importation into 
Italy of American-made radio sets, refrigera- 
tors, and other home appliances, and in ob- 
taining patent licenses for producing such 
articles in Italy. Scheduled to arrive March 
20, via New York City, for a month's visit 
U. S. address: c/o International Technical 
Products, 135 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y 

9. Netherlands—Jasper A. Hooykaas Jr,, 
representing N. V. Pelt & HooyKaas (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer 
dent agent), 1 Bijistratt 
terested in selling natural 
ish granite, Belgian limestone, English Port- 
land stone), and in purchasing Vermont 
marble. Scheduled to arrive the first of April, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2', months 
address: c/o Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce, 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles 

10. Nicaragua 


watches, sponges) 


sales /in- 
Rotterdam, is in- 


(black Swed- 


stone 


U. S 


Enrique Gurdian,  repre- 
senting Enr:que Gurdian & Cia, Ltda. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Apartado No. 268, Managua, is interested in 
offset and lithographic printing. Scheduled 
to arrive the first part of April, for a visit of 
3 month U. S. addre Consulate of 
Nicaragua, Pan American Building, New 
Orleans, La Itinerary New Orleans and 


possibly New York 

11. Northern Ireland—F. E. Ullmann, repre- 
enting Orlo Leather Goods Ltd 37 Joy 
Street, Belfast, is interested in contacting 


possible wholesale agents and/or watch 


manufacturers interested in handling hand- 
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made leather watch straps. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 4, via New York City, for a visit of 
U. S. address: c/o Governor Clinton 


18 days. ; ' 
Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. Ror 

12, Switzerland—Arthur Gittinger, repre- 
senting Embru-Werke A. G. (importer, 
manufacturer), Ruti, Canton Ziurich, is in- 
terested in establishing connections with 
American manufacturers of wire-working 
plants (patented steel wire for springs, wire 
galvanizing or zincing) and woodworking ma- 
chines (timber drying plant, air conditioner) ; 
in obtaining licenses to manufacture techni- 
cal novelties in line with the firm’s activi- 
ties; and in ceding the manufacturing license 
for some of the EMBRU products to a respon- 
sible American firm. Scheduled to arrive 
April 3, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Swiss Bank Corp., 


15 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 


13. Union of South Africa—Gabriel Telem 
(wholesaler, sales indent agent), P. O. Box 
3116, Capetown, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for cotton textiles, household linens 
and domestics, rayon and wool fabrics, 
hosiery, underwear, lingerie, and apparel ac- 


cessories. He is now in the United States 


until July 1. U.S. address: c/o Simon Kunst 
& Co., Inc., 242 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 


Licensing Opportunities 


14. Netherlands—Anglo Continental 
Chemical Industries (manufacturer), 105 

aliebaan, Utrecht, wishes to arrange with 
an American firm for the manufacture in 
the United States of certain pharmaceutical 
preparations. Copies of a descriptive list of 
the preparations are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 


Weight per sq. meter 


Type (1.196 sq. yds.) 
Sereda 102 grams (3.60 02.) 
Crepe Tamara 176 grams (6.21 oz.) 
Matt 100 grams (3.53 oz.) 

22. Netherlands—The General Trading & 
Commission House Louis Keunen (export 
commission merchant), 227 Bezuidenhout- 
schweg, The Hague, wishes to export and 


seeks agent for 1 to 2 tons each month of 
‘atom-glue,”’ a glue manufactured on a base 
of resin dissolved in volatile solvents. Firm 
states product can be used for gluing nearly 
all materials such as wood, stone, glass, tex- 
tiles, also for difficult combinations as glass 
on glass, and leather on glass Samples 
available upon request from foreign firm 
Exporter requests information as to whether 
United States sanitary laws prohibited any 
particular kind of packing 

23. Netherlands—Handelsondernming Van 
Rije, Jr. (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
porter), 69, Kerkstraat, Amsterdam, wishes 
to export high-class art products such as 
lamps, pottery, enameled (ashtrays, 
brooches, lockets, miniatures) , jewelry, hand- 
painted woodenware, wrought-iron articles, 
hand-printed linen piece goods, bedsteads, 
and church (chalices, ciboria, mon- 
strances ) Description and price list of art 
products is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
(Firm desires one distributor only for each 


eX- 


goods 


goods 


section of the United States, to be desig- 
nated.) 
24. New Zealand—G. P. Maule & Co. Ltd 


(manufacturer and wholesaler), P. O. Box 


April 10, 1948 


Import Opportunities 


15. Australia—Joyce & Watkins (export 
merchant), 10 High Street, Fremantle, West- 
ern Australia, wishes to export 4% to 1 ton 
each month of sleeved and butchered rabbit 
skins of Western Australian grade. During 
summer months the pelts of these skins car- 
ry @ quantity of grease. 

16. Channel Islands—Channel Islands 
Knitwear Co. (manufacturers), Queen Street 
& Summerland Rouge, Bouillon, St. Helier, 
wishes to export and seek agents in sections 
of the United States for men’s and women’s 
knitted outerwear and swim wear of good 
medium-class quality. 

17. Denmark—Neo-Form (manufacturer 
and export merchant), K¢bmagergade 28, 
Copenhagen, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for good-quality utility furniture, finished 
for painting and specially made for export. 

18. Egypt—Maison Arif (commission mer- 
chant and broker), 8 Fouad I Street, Cairo, 
desires to export Egyptian henna; and has 
available for immediate shipment 40 kilo- 
grams of Abyssinian musk civette. 

19. France—Les Tissus Solabelle (manu- 
facturer), 10, rue Saint-Marc, Paris, (2é), 
wishes to export 10,000 yards of fine cloth 
(woolen, silk, and rayon) for creations of 
high fashion. Also, firm desires to locate 
competent New York agent. 

20. France—J. Pascal-Lorriaux (manufac- 
turers), 1, rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 
Paris, wishes to export and seeks competent 
exclusive agent in the United States for per- 
fumes. Firm states it is in a position to 
export approximately 30,000 grams (1,058 
ounces) each month of grand luxe, luxe, and 
one-half luxe quality perfumes. One copy 
of descriptive literature and price list is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Netherlands—J. A. M. Engelen (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 2 St. Annastraat, Nij- 
megen, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
rayon crepe of the following types, weights, 
and quantities: 


Quantity 
90 cm. (35 in.) x 2,000 m. (2,187 yds.) 
90 cm. (35 in.) x 3,000 m. (3,281 yds.) 
90 cm. (35 in.) x 4,000 m. (4,374 yds.) 


1264, Wellington, wishes to export and seeks 
agent in United States for first-grade pure 
virgin-wool tweed. Firm states material is 
similar to Harris tweed with the same feel 
and wearing qualities. Weight per yard for 
28’’—29’’-width cloth is 12!14-131, ounces. 
Firm estimates quantity available for export 
will be approximately 125,000 yards annually. 

25. Northern Ireland—Peacock Fabrics 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer), 6 
Carlisle Circus, Belfast, wishes to export 1,500 
to 2.090 pounds each month of Jersey woolen 
fabrics (stockinette, hop sack, worsted crepe), 
in the following grades and weights: Light, 
medium, and heavy grades in each of above 
types; 6—7 oz. per yd., 8 oz. per yd., 10-13 oz 
per yd 

26. Northern Ireland—Tara 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), 17 Adelaide 
Park, Belfast, wishes to export and seek 
agent for novelties in felt and wood; cards 
calendars, plaques; handicraft products. 


Studios 


Export Opportunities 


27. Belgium—Modern Equipment & Supply 
Co. ‘“‘Moresco”’ (importer), 24, Chaussee Pro- 
vinciale, Cre, Ceroux Mousty-lez-Ottignies, 
seeks purchase quotations for light agricul- 
tural implements, and milking machinery 

28. British West Indies—V. E. Clark & Co 
St. George’s, Grenada, seeKs purchase quota- 


tions for new or second-hand clay brick- 
making equipment. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Cuba—Beattie Shipping Co. (importers, 
wholesalers, exporters, steamship agent, and 
freight forwarders), Estrada Palma 24, Man- 
zanillo, Oriente Province, desires purchase 
quotations for automobile and truck tires. 


Agency Opportunities 


30. Canada—I. H. Leff Co. (jobber and 
manufacturer), Riverside Drive at Hutton 
Road, London, Ontario, seeks representation 
for copper wire and cables. 

31. France—Pierre Noel & Cie. (whole- 
saler, sales agent, importer and exporter of 
textiles), 53, Avenue de Clichy, Paris (17é), 
desires agency for cotton textile fabrics such 
as khaki, jeans, ducks, sheetings, broad- 
cloths, and prints. 

32. Netherlands—Frank Rijsdijk’s Indus- 
trieele Ondernemingen N. V. (ship brokers 
and importers) , Hendrik-Ido-Ambacht, 
wishes to obtain exclusive agency for electric 
welders for shipyards and forges (lap, butt, 
and seam weld, all thicknesses, 110 and 220 


volts, alternating current); also welding 
evectrodes. 
33. Netherlands—H. Timmerman (sales 


agent), 133 Oisterwijksche Baan, Tilburg, 
desires agency for linen yarns and hemp yarns 
for industrial purposes. Also, the following 
threads for footwear and leather-goods in- 
dustries: Linen threads: No. 18-25-35 linen 
sewing threads, reverse-twisted, sat n-fin- 
ished, 3-cord, on reels of 50 grams (1.75 
ounces), and on cones of 225 grams (7.875 
ounces) in several colors. Stitching threads 
(lockstitch thread): In 6- 8- or 10-cord, 
reverse- and usual-twisted or braided, soft- 
finished, in white, black, red, brown, and 
unbleached, on cops of 1 pound. Shuttle 
and black thread: In 4- 5- 6- and 8-cord, 
grey (unbleached) and pitched finished, on 
cops of 1 pound. Cotton sewing threads: 
Satin-finished, reverse- or usual-twisted in 
Nos. 24, 30, and 36, 3- and 6-cord, on reels 
of 1,000 yards, and on cones of 3,000 or 5,000 
yards in all colors. Mercerized cotton 
threads: In No.’s 24 and 30, 3-cord on cops 
of 2,000 yards, in all colors. 

All threads must be of first quality and 
must compete with the best English threads. 
Packing: Boxes of 6 pounds each, packed 
in trusses of 102 pounds net. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 
and 


Air-Conditioning- Refrigeration- 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Air-Conditioning- and Refrigeration- 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Canada 


Automotive-Product Manufacturers 
Sweden. 
Automotive-Product 
Switzerland. 
Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Spain. 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Mexico 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Panama 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Portugal 
Crude Botanical Drugs and Raw Materials 
for the Manufacture of Medicinal or Phar- 
maceutical Producers and Exporters—Spain 
Chemicals, Synthetic-Organic f 
turers—Australia. 


Manufacturers 


(Continued on p. 30) 














Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Afghanistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF AUTOMOBILE SPARE 
ParRTs, TIRES, AND TUBES 


The Ministry of National Economy in 
Kabul Afghanistan, announced the duty- 
free entry of tires and tubes and spare parts 
for automobiles and trucks on February 2,, 
1948, according to a report of the same date 
from the United States Legation at Kabul. 

Persons desiring to import such articles 
must notify the Ministry and apply to it 
for the necessary import license. They must 
guarantee that they will not make excessive 
profit, that is, that the articles will be re- 
tailed at reasonable prices. If the importer 
is acting as a manufacturer’s agent, he 
should show samples of the goods he is 
handling to the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy and register them with the Ministry 
He should purchase directly from the manu- 
facturer and not through an intermediate 
agency. 

The motor monopoly company must main- 
tain a store for spare parts, so that the nec- 
essary spare parts will always be on hand 
when needed. 


Angola 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR 1948 APPROVED 


Estimated receipts and expenditures in the 
general budget of Angola for 1948, approved 
by the Governor General on December 27, 
1947, and published in the Boletim Oficial 
of Angola of that date, show an increase of 
approximately 52 percent over corresponding 
estimates in the 1947 budget. 

Ordinary receipts are estimated at 498,- 
293,105 escudos (1 escudo—approximately 
$0.04, U. S. currency) and extraordinary re- 
ceipts at 186,370,000, or total receipts of 684.,- 
663,105 (compared with 450,486,354 in 1947). 
Ordinary expenditures are set at 483,493,105 
escudos and extraordinary expenditures at 
201,170,000, balancing the receipts. 


Argentina 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated March 18, 1948) 


The Argentine Government on March 
1 took formal possession of the British- 
owned railways in Argentina, financial 
details having been solved within the 
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terms of the British-Argentine Agree- 
ment reached in the middle of February. 
The entire railway system of Argentina 
is now Argentine-owned. 

Also in accordance with the provisions 
of the Agreement with the United King- 
dom, the Argentine Government an- 


viding for the exchange of Venezuelan 
royalty crude oil for Argentine meat, | 

It has been officially announced that 
six contracts have’ been drawn up be. 


out certain provisions of the trade agree. 


tween Argentina and Bolivia to Carry | 





ment reached between the two countries 


nounced that imports from the British in 1946. The contracts cover the exten. 


Empire, except Canada and Newfound- sion of Argentine credits to Bolivia and 
land, would be put in the preferred cate- the purchase of Bolivian tin by Argen. 
gory for treatment in respect to ex- tina. 
change permits and import control Exports of grains during the past 


This means that exchange permits will 
be freely granted for imports of speci- 
fied British goods which would other- 
wise be conditioned on prior study in each 
case. 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
British Ministry of Food can no longer 


month have continued at a substantially 
higher rate than in the corresponding 
period a year ago, but somewhat below 
the levels of December 1947. The Jan- 
uary-February 1948 average was approx. 
imately 723,000 per month, or about the 
volume which experienced observers be- 


assign portions of its bulk meat pur- lieve likely to be maintained unless fur- 
chases in Argentina to other European ther transportation equipment is pro- 
countries. For some time in the past, vided and greater priority is given grain 
subdivisions had regularly been made to movement. 




















France, the Netherlands, and Belgium, Notwithstanding the availability now 
with the recipient country making set- of large exportable surpluses, few sales 
tlement directly with Argentina, but at of grains have recently been made in 
the British agreement prices. Argentina, aside from the commitments 
It is reported from Venezuela that a to the United Kingdom under the s0- 
barter agreement has been concluded called ‘““Andes” agreement ” February 
between that country and Argentina pro- 12, and an emergency sale of 75,000 tons 
Argentine-Italian Trade Stages Two-Way Comeback 
Although Argentine wheat. meats. wool, and hides poured into Italy at a greatly 


accelerated rate in 1947, the Italians returned enough merchandise to balance accounts. 
Argentine exports to Italy in 1947, valued at 271,900,000 pesos, exceeded 1946 by 
300 percent: imports from Italy in 1947, valued at 273,700,000 pesos, 
topped 1946 by 475 percent. Further sharp increases in 1948 are expected to result 
from the trade pact made between the two countries last October. 


WwW hereas. 


While Italy urgently needs Argentine grain, meats. vegetable oils. and hides, 
Argentina is equally interested in the products of Italian industry, especially ma- 
chinery and equipment for the Argentine Five-Year Plan. This was evidenced by 


the Italian exports to Argentina in 1947, consisting principally of motor vehicles, 
portable machines, textile fabrics and yarns, pipe. electrical equipment, bicyeles, 
and tractors. The trade agreement of last October reportedly provided that in 
exchange for Argentine products Italy would supply specified quantities of passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, textile machinery, machine tools, precision instruments, turbines, 
calculating machines, sewing machines, pipe. textiles, 
and many other commodities. 

Italian shipyards are now building vessels for the Argentine State Merchant Fleet. 
Recent press despatches indicate that the Italians have large contracts with the 
Argentines for the manufacture in Italy of busses and aircraft. Italy is also reported 
to be furnishing pipe for the 1.200-mile natural gas pipe line between Buenos Aires 
and Comodoro Rivadavia, a key project in the Argentine Five-Year Plan. 


aluminum. chemicals. dyes. 
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Five-Year Plan Proposed for Brazil 


The adoption of a program of work for the improvement of Brazil’s economic-financial situation 
as advocated by President Dutra in a message presented at the opening of the regular session 
pry , Brazilian Congress on March 15, The program should, it was stated, include only funda- 
0 heath be limited by actual possibilities, and be planned for the shortest reasonable period; 
® period of 5 years was suggested. as of sufficient length to attain results, The fact that this 
would extend beyond the President’s term of office was considered immaterial, since the pone 
js not a political or a personal one but a matter affecting the entire nation. The President 
asked for the formation of a mixed commission by Congress, which would collaborate with the 
executive department in the study, formulation, and execution of a program of work. Nothing 
would prevent modification of the program, if necessitated by experience, in future sessions of 
“cc 
re ae Dutra pointed out the difficulties occasioned by the excess of the value of imports 
over exports in the year just past (exports amounted to 19,273,000,000 cruzeiros and imports to 
90,536,000,000 cruzeiros during January November 1947). He stated that there was universal 
agreement on the wisdom and urgency of increasing production by means of improving transporta- 
tion facilities, developing hydroelectric power, and exploring for petroleum while at the same 
time promoting the health and food supply of the Brazilian population. Consequently, five cardinal 
areas of development were named: Health, food, transportation, power, and petroleum. 

With regard to the population problem, measures are needed to increase health by protecting 
mothers and infants, reducing mortality and illness, and creating a satisfactory standard of 
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hygiene. 


It was pointed out that poor health causes low production, 


An increase in the production 


of food, both for export and domestic consumption, was called for; without neglecting industrializa- 


tion, a back-to-the-land policy should be practiced. 


No betterment of the level of living of the 


population was held to be possible, however, without an improvement in all means of transporta- 


tion—railways, 


roads, aviation, ports, river navigation, and coastwise and ocean shipping. A 


rational policy was stated to be needed to encourage the development of hydroelectric power and 


the exploration of petroleum reserves. 








of wheat to Eire for 60 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, f. o. b. Buenos Aires. 

During the past 6 weeks a number of 
items have been added to the list of goods 
for which import permits may be 
granted, though importation will still be 
under strict control. 

After a lapse of 5 months in the issu- 
ance of permits to export butter, the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
offered 4,000 tons for sale during the Feb- 
ruary 15-March 15 period. Belgium was 
the sole buyer at a new record price of 
6 pesos per kilogram, f. o. b. Buenos Aires. 

Although general port conditions had 
considerably improved, low water in the 
river in February and March retarded 
water freight shipments for the ports of 
Rosario and Santa Fe. 

A new trans-Andean railway linking 
the northwestern region of Argentina 
with the Chilean seaport of Antofagasta 
was opened February 20. Besides link- 
ing up these two adjacent but heretofore 
mutually isolated regions, the new rail- 
way will give northwestern Argentina a 
ready outlet to a Pacific port much closer 
than its present outlet to the Atlantic 
via Buenos Aires. 

Through the Central Bank, 211,000,000 
pesos ($53,000,000) have been earmarked 
for expenditures under the Five-Year 
Plan for public works, public health and 
related purposes. An additional 422,- 
200,000 ($105,400,000) was ear- 
marked to cover expenditures by the 
Government oil company (Y. P. F.) under 
the Five-Year Plan, including expendi- 
tures under contracts already drawn for 
drilling and for construction of re- 
fineries. 

A National Commission for Location 
of Industries has been set up which will 


pesos 


April 10, 1948 


have to approve proposed sites for new 
industries. This is apparently part of 
the Government’s plan to coordinate the 
industrial development of the country 
under the Five-Year Plan. 

An executive decree has now author- 
ized the Treasury Department to pur- 
chase the private telephone companies 
operating in Argentina. These com- 
panies operate nearly 10 percent of the 
Argentine telephones. 

The Government has authorized in- 
creased domestic prices for fuel oil, 
Diesel oil, and gas oil. While this move 
will considerably ease the difficult posi- 
tion in which importers and producers of 
petroleum have been for some time, it 
will increase costs to industrial and other 
users of these fuels. 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated March 16, 1948) 


The Ranshofen aluminum plant, which 
had been closed since August of 1947 
because of the power shortage resulting 
from the extended drought, was re- 
opened on March 7 as a result of the 
improvement in the power situation. 

Two generators for Austrian hydro- 
electric plants, ordered from the Siemens 
works in Germany, are expected to be 
delivered soon—one in April and one in 
June. The cost of the generators is 
$460,000 and they will produce 101,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours per year. Two more 
have been ordered which are to produce 
150,000,000 kilowatt hours per year. 


Daily production at the Lenzing staple- 
fiber plant which rose to 15 metric tons 
will be increased to 20 metric tons daily 
in May if the necessary raw materials 
become available. 

The production of the Tatra 57, a 


4-cylinder automobile, by the Austro 
Tatra works was announced. Miscel- 
laneous parts, such as springs, gears, and 
axles, are to be produced in various 
Austrian factories, whereas the Austro 
Tatra plant will supply the motors and 
chassis and complete the assembling. 
The initial output is estimated at 50 units 
per month, with the possibility of ex- 
panding to 500 monthly, and the selling 
price will be about 25,000 schillings. 

Production in the electrical-products 
industry has reached a level of approxi- 
mately 37 percent of capacity, and an 
increase to more than 40 percent is con- 
templated for 1948. Despite high domes- 
tic prices which impair the industry’s 
competitive position on the world market, 
it is hoped to export 15 percent of the 
1948 production. 

A factory at Linz (U.S. Zone) has been 
developed, and it is producing on a small 
scale a new material for the manufac- 
ture of false teeth. Several chemicals 
and raw materials are combined, hard- 
ened, and pulverized, to form a powder 
which, when liquid is added, makes a 
formable mass that can be molded by the 
dentist into desired shapes. Present 
monthly output is about 2,600 pounds, 
but it is expected to increase this to 
more than 10 tons monthly. Most of the 
product goes to the inland market, but 
small amounts already have been ex- 
ported to the Netherlands and Denmark. 

Because of the mild weather, prospects 
for the winter crops were better than for 
any of the past 3 seasons. Although still 
short of requirements, fertilizer and 
seeds for spring planting were more 
plentiful than in previous postwar sea- 
sons. The shortage of sugar-beet seeds 
was extremely acute. 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 


CONSERVATION OF DOLLARS SUSTAINS 
SeT-Back 


The attempt of the Belgian Congo to 
conserve United States dollar balances 
suffered a minor set-back recently when 
the South African Government discon- 
tinued the acceptance of South African 
pounds in payment for shipments to the 
Congo of goods originating in dollar 
areas. South African authorities stated 
that the inconvertibility of sterling made 
this measure necessary. To the Congo 
it means the loss of the opportunity to 
use its substantial sterling balances to 
pay for goods imported from the United 
States through South African middle- 
men. 
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Commodity Controls 


AUTOMOBILE SALES REVERT TO PRIVATE 
CHANNELS 


The sale of passenger automobiles in 
the Belgian Congo is no longer regulated 
by the Government, according to Ordi- 
nance No. 41/58, promulgated on Febru- 
ary 14, 1948, and reported by the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Leopoldville 
by airgram on March 3. Distributors, 
however, will still be required to observe 
the priorities set up by the provincial 
commission which give preference to 
doctors and other essential users. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON 
COMMODITIES 


MANY 


Belgian Congo import duties on a great 
many commodities were increased sharply 
by Legislative Ordinance No. 33,64, of Febru- 
ary 25, 1948, effective March 1, according to 
an airgram of March 4 from the United States 
Consulate General at Leopoldville. 

Among the items affected are tobacco, soap, 
trucks, perfumes and cosmetics, paper, 
woolen yarn, films, developed motion-picture 
films, and alcoholic beverages. No changes 
appear to have been made in the textile 
group. 

(A detailed list of the commodities with 
the new rates will be published as soon as it 
is received in the Commerce Department.) 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


Tariff increases on a wide range of prod- 
ucts, which have been in provisional effect 
since December 2, 1947, have been made 
permanent, with minor modifications, by 
action of the Ceylon House of Representa- 
tives on January 13, 1948. The duties on 
butter and on toys and games were passed 
in reduced form, and the duties on exercise 
books in paper covers and on school slates 
and slate pencils were abolished. The re- 
mainder of the increased duties were ap- 
proved. 

An export duty of 30 rupees per 100 pounds 
on desiccated coconut was also passed by the 


Legislature. 
For further details of the new import 
duties, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


"January 24, 1948 


China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export OF CHINESE PRODUCE THROUGH 
Macao 


Central Bank of China circular No. 127, 
dated March 13, 1948, and addressed to the 
Appointed Banks, gives the following in- 
formation: 

“In accordance with arrangements entered 
into between the Chinese and Macao authori- 
ties, effective 13th March 1948, the reexport, 
transshipment or transit through Macao of 
(1) antimony, (2) bristles, (3) cotton yarn, 
(4) tea, (5) tin, (6) wolfram and (7) the fol- 
lowing ‘vegetable oils, namely: wood oil, 
rape-seed oil, cassia oil, aniseed oil, castor oil, 
cotton-seed oil, hemp-seed oil, linseed oil, 


perilla oil and tea oil, will only be permitted 
by the Macao authorities on production of 
a copy of Form CBC 8a (revised) as evidence 
that the foreign exchange relative to the 
export from China has been sold or con- 
tracted to be sold, to a branch in China of 
an Appointed Bank 

“Merchants exporting 
from China to or through 
hereafter submit their Form CBC 8a (re- 
vised) in quintuplicate. After obtaining the 
signature of a branch in China of an Ap- 
pointed Bank, the form should be presented 
to the Customs in the usual manner. One 
copy of the form duly ‘chopped’ by the Cus- 
toms will be returned to the applicant and 
must be preserved by him for presentation to 
the appropriate Macao authority when on- 
ward movement of cargo from Macao is de- 
sired. This ‘chopped’ copy of the form must 
accompany the movement of the relative 
goods to Macao where it must first be pre- 
sented for verification to the Commissioner 
of Customs for Lappa and District.” 


such merchandise 


Macao should 


PENALTY FEE FOR LATE PAYMENT OF IM- 
PORT DuTyY AND COMMODITY TAx 


The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, reports that the Chinese Government, in 
order to deter importers from deferring pay- 
ment of import duty and/or commodity tax 
authorized the Shanghai Customs to enforce 
the following penalties, effective March 1 
1948, for a period of 6 months 

1. The import duty (including surtaxes) 
and/or commodity tax must be paid within 
10 days from the date of issue of the duty 
and/or tax memo 

2. Failure to comply with the above, ren- 
ders the applicant liable to a fee of 1 per- 
cent of the duty (including surtaxes) and 
or commodity tax for each day's delay. This 
rate is increased to 2 percent per day 
from the thirty-first day of delay until the 
duty and/or tax is paid 

3. Although the extension fee charged 
shipping agents for clearing outstanding 
manifests after expiration of 30 days is still 
charged, it has been superseded by this new 
fee in the case of goods withdrawn from 
bond for importation upon which the duty 
(including surtaxes) remains unpaid after 15 
days from the date of issue of the duty memo 

4. Import duty and or tax memos, already 
issued but not paid for before the enforce- 
ment of these new rulings, were to be made 
liable to the new fee after March 11, 1948 

|For an announcement of import duty 
memos, and of the collection of the present 
“temporary surtax,”’ see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 7, 1948, page 12. | 


SERVICE TO 
SUSPENDED 


PARCEL-POST CHINCHOW 


The Postal 
March 30, 1948, 
of parcel-post 
until further notice 


Bulletin (Washington) of 
announced the suspension 
service to Chinchow, China 


Colombia 


lariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORTS UNDER LICENSE May Not EXceEEpD 
VALUE STATED ON LICENSE 


According to information received from 
the United States Embassy in Bogota, the 
Colombian Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports and Exports has announced that im- 
ports under licenses issued after March 10, 
1948, will not be permitted to the 
value stated on the license 

Previously a tolerance had been permitted 
over the value of the license, but this prac- 
tice has been stopped 


exceed 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 5. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated March 18, 1948) 


Dominican Law No. 1655, entitled 
“Emergency Law,” promulgated op 
March 5, 1948, gives the President ex. 
traordinary powers to regulate by decree 
and without congressional approval aj] 
matters pertaining to: national security 
and public order; the importation, dis. 
tribution, sale, consumption, and ration- 
ing of foodstuffs, medicinal supplies, 
combustibles, motor vehicles, and con- 
struction materials; the establishment 
of a transport-coordination system and 
special lading systems for freight vehicles 
and ships; the regulation of hours of 
work in agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial enterprises; and the disposition 
of those products for export or reexport 
whose trade is affected by the world 
situation. 

In pursuance of the petroleum-prod- 
ucts rationing system announced in 
January, all users of gasoline were re- 
quired to relinquish ration tickets against 
purchases. The supply of petroleum 
products is normal, and no drastic cur- 
tailment in consumption was effected 
during the reviewed period. 

The cacao crop for 1948 was appor- 
tioned as follows by a recent executive 
decree: Independent cacao industrialists 
may purchase up to 3,000 long tons for 
industrial purposes, sale, or export in the 
form of chocolate products; Chocolatera 
Sanchez, the state monopoly, 8,000 long 
tons; the remainder of the crop may be 
exported, provided prior export permits 
are obtained. 

Announcements of the formation of 
new commercial enterprises registered 
an upward trend in capital investments. 
Additional funds went into import and 
export firms, retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments, and foundries. Some re- 
trenchment, however, was noticed in the 
industrial field, when machinery im- 
ported last year for a zipper factory was 
reexported and the project abandoned. 
Another important industrial develop- 
ment occurred in March when the Do- 
minican Government acquired by pur- 
chase all the shares of Chocolatera San- 
chez, C. por A., organized with a $2,000,- 
000 capital a year ago for the purpose 
of manufacturing chocolate liquor and 
other cacao products 

January exports were valued at 4,630,- 
000 pesos, approximately 500,000 pesos 
above the January 1947 figure. Principal 
exports were raw sugar (2,525,000 pesos, 
all of which went to the United King- 
dom), coffee (732,000 pesos, all of which 
went to the United States), and cacao 
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(551,000 pesos, all to the United States). 
Miscellaneous exports amounted to 822,- 
000 pesos, of which 437,000 pesos’ worth 
were shipped to the United States. 

Wholesale trade for December 1947 
totaled 14,739,000 pesos, of which 8,868,- 
000 pesos were national products and 
5,872,000 pesos imported goods. Food- 
stuffs, beverages, tobacco, and textiles, in 
that order, registered the highest move- 
ment. 

No recent import figures are available, 
put heavy arrivals of automotive vehicles, 
portland cement, construction machin- 
ery, iron and steel, and household appli- 
ances were reported. 

Private and Government construction 
continued firm. Many residences and 
commercial buildings were completed in 
Ciudad Trujillo and other important 
cities. The most luxurious and modern 
motion picture theater (‘Elite’) in the 
Republic was inaugurated on March 5 
in Ciudad Trujillo. It has a capacity for 
600 to 700 spectators and is advertised as 
the first completely air-conditioned 
building in the Republic. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TAXES ESTABLISHED ON CACAO 
EXPORTS 


Dominican law No. 1657 of March 5, 1948, 
published in the March 6 issue of La Nacion, 
establishes special taxes on exports of cacao 
in addition to those already in effect. The 
new legislation provides for the following 
duties: When prices (per 100 pounds f. o. b. 
Dominican ports) range from 10 to 35 pesos, 
the tax is 15 percent ad valorem; when the 
export price is from 35 to 45 pesos, 5.25 pesos 
plus 22', percent of the price in excess of 
35 pesos; when the export price exceeds 45 
pesos, 7.50 pesos plus 30 percent of the price 
in excess of 45 pesos. (The Dominican peso 
is at par with the Unted States dollar.) 

These taxes will be collected by the cus- 
toms at the time of export. Stocks in ware- 
houses at the date of publication of this 
law are exempt from the new duties by the 
Executive Power 

|For previous announcements concerning 
taxes on cacao exports, see FOREIGN CoMm- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 24, 1944, and May 25 
and September 21, 1946.] 


CONTROLS ESTABLISHED OVER PETROLEUM 
AND PRODUCTS 


By Executive decree No. 4913 of January 
29, 1948, published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
dated January 31, 1948, strict control was 
established in the Dominican Republic over 
the importation, distribution, storage, sale, 
exportation, and reexportation of petroleum 
and petroleum derivatives, including gasoline 
and oil and grease for vehicles. The Under 
Secretary of War was named Petroleum Con- 
trol Official for the purpose of the decree, 
and all of the commercial transactions in- 
dicated above are subject to such regula- 
tions as he may impose 





An increase of 25 percent in the sales 
tax on cosmetics and perfumery was re- 
cently reported in the United Kingdom. 
Several national newspapers had fore- 
cast a much greater increase. 
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Haiti: Projected Development of 
Artibonite Valley as Vast Garden 


The Haitian Government, in line with its 
economic rehabilitation program, is actively 
promoting the eventual development of the 
Artibonite Valley into a “vast garden,” and 
projects for the planned irrigation and drainage 
of this fertile area, as well as the clearing of 
some 2,500 acres, are already under way. 

In recent weeks the Haitian press has fea- 
tured several articles on Haiti’s economic 
problems and particularly has expressed con- 
cern over future markets for Haitian agricul- 
tural products. Emphasis has been given to 
the fact that coffee, Haiti’s most important 
single export crop over a long period of years, 
which virtually grows wild and uncultivated, 
is in need of organized cultivation. Increased 
production of coffee and tobacco is suggested 
in these editorials as being second in impor- 
tance to the Artibonite development in the 
rehabilitation program of Haitian economy. 








Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated March 8, 1948) 


Despite the steps taken by the Gov- 
ernment to relax credit, business activity 
in Ecuador remains in a state of decline. 
It is the opinion of several well-informed 
bankers and businessmen that this is 
partly because of uncertainty in regard 
to future price levels in the United 
States. Importers anticipate a spring or 
early summer drop in prices and are re- 
luctant to place orders until it comes. 
This resistance is demonstrated in fewer 
applications for letters of credit and 
guaranty, fewer requests for import li- 
censes, and in the decline of the value of 
the dollar in the local free market. 
Credit is more readily available than 
it was a month ago, but it simply is not 
being sought. It should be taken into 
account, however, that some decline in 
business activity is a normal springtime 
development in Ecuador. 

The current difficulties in no sense 
imply a shortage of dollars. The Cen- 
tral Bank continues to provide dollars to 
importers freely under the conditions of 
the Emergency Foreign Exchange Law 
of June 5, 1947. During February, the 
price of the dollar in the legal free mar- 
ket fell from about 17.50 sucres to about 
16.80 sucres. This was a continuation 
of a trend which began in January. 

The United States-owned air line 
which suspended operations several 
months ago, because of a dispute with the 
Government over the payment of taxes 
and other phases of its operations, was 
unable to reach agreement on terms to 
resume service. The firm has _ with- 
drawn from Ecuador, and its assets 
within the country have been sold at 
public auction. The purchasers of some 


of the equipment reportedly plan to es- 
tablish an air-freight enterprise of their 
own. 

The Emergency Foreign Exchange 
Law provides three lists of importable 
merchandise, the categories being essen- 
tial, useful, and luxury. Items not listed 
may not be imported. During February, 
the luxury list was modified by the addi- 
tion of a number of items previously un- 
listed, thereby permitting their impor- 
tation, although at the comparatively 
unfavorable rate of exchange accorded 
luxury imports. These items included 
passenger automobiles, radio receivers 
valued at more than $40, cumin seed, 
marble in unfinished blocks or sheets, 
floor tile, pistols and revolvers, lawn 
mowers, straw for woven chair seats, 
certain kinds of printed matter, certain 
kinds of embroidery, cases for eyeglasses 
and other cases of wood covered with 
cloth, organs weighing more than 250 
kilograms, printed and manuscript con- 
struction plans, private correspondence, 
and commercial securities. Since 
luxury-list items must be paid for with 
foreign exchange purchased in the free 
market, these additions to the list may 
be expected to raise the free-market 
value of the dollar. 

The cost of living in Guayaquil, which 
rose in January after months of gradual 
decline, continued to rise in February, 
owing to increases in the prices of lard, 
fiour, and other staple foodstuffs. 


Exchange ani Finance 


CORPORATE BEARER SHARES PROHIBITED 


By decree of January 27, 1948, published in 
the Registro Oficial of January 29, 1948, the 
Executive branch of the Government has pro- 
hibited the issuance by corporations and 
limited partnerships of shares of stock made 
out to the bearer. Henceforth, only regis- 
tered shares may be issued, and all bearer 
shares now outstanding must be converted 
into registered shares within 6 months from 
the date of the promulgation of the decree. 
Although this decree became effective on the 
date of publication, it still must be approved 
by the Ecuadoran Congress at its next session. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING IMPORTATION OF 
MERCHANDISE NOT REQUIRING FINANCIAL 
SETTLEMENT WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


French customs decision No. 1004 of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948, published in the Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de 1l'Industrie of 
March 11, 1948, established regulations for the 
application of the provisions of Avis No. 299 
(issued by the French Office des Changes and 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
February 13, 1948.) (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 6, 1948, for announcement 
of the provisions of Avis No. 299 which govern 
the importation into France of merchandise 
not requiring any financial settlement be- 
tween France and a foreign country, and ex- 
empt certain categories of products from the 
formality of an import license.) 
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Importations which do not require financial 
settlement between France and a foreign 
country are defined in decision No. 1004 as 
those which do not require payment, either 
in foreign currency or by payment in francs 
to the account of a nonresident or by com- 
pensation in merchandise for the purchase of 
the goods, for the expense of its transporta- 
tion or for other attendant expense. 

1—-Merchandise Included in List A Ap- 
pended to Avis No. 299: An import license 
(form AC or AC bis) is not required for the 
importation of these products when the im- 
portation does not require a financial settle- 
ment between France and a foreign country, 
but an import license is required when the 
importation requires a financial settlement 
between France and a foreign country by 
the transfer or use of foreign exchange, a pay- 
ment in francs to the account of a non- 
resident, or compensation in merchandise. 
The import license is necessary in the latter 
case to permit the importer to make the 
settlement. 

No special formality is required for the ex- 
emption of the above-mentioned products 
from import license. The importer or his 
representative simply presents, in support of 
his declaration of entry-for-consumption, an 
attestation, in duplicate, that the merchan- 
dise is entering under the provisions of Avis 
No. 299 of the French Office des Changes, 
published February 13, 1948. To assure uni- 
formity the attestations are required in the 
following form: 


DECLARATION OF IMPORTATION WITHOUT 
LICENSE 
Name and address of the importer. 


The importation of the merchandise designated here- 
after is effected within the framework of the provisions 
of Avis No. 299 of the Office des Changes (J. O. of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1948) and does not require an application for 
license in order to assure payment for the importation, 
either for purchase of the merchandise, for transportation 
expenses, or for any other attendant expenses 


Country of origin 


Kind of i 
shi » ) Quantity Value 
or shipment of the Bh eat ie Quantity 4 
merchandise 
at the 
(locality date 


Signature and seal of the importer 
For purposes of simplification, this attestation may, in 
certain cases, be placed directly on each copy of the 
declaration of entry-for-consumption. 


As stated specifically in Avis No. 299, the 
exemption from import license for which it 
provides concerns exclusively the realization 
of the importation and does not carry with 
it any other exception to the exchange-con- 
trol regulations. Especially, importations 
effected under benefit of the provisions of 
Avis No. 299 do not confer any right to ob- 
tain later an authorization assuring the 
financial settlement for these importations. 
As a consequence, the Office des Changes will 
not issue any license for regularizing im- 
portations effected under benefit of the pro- 
visions of Avis No. 299. The Customs Service 
must, therefore, reject any license which 
might be presented to it a posteriori to cover 
importations effected under attestations 
submitted with a view to obtaining exemp- 
tion from license. 

Avis No. 299 specifies, besides, that mer- 
chandise imported under the benefit of its 
provisions remains subject, insofar as they 
apply, to regulations in effect with respect to 
taxation, price control, and distribution of 
goods. 

The importation of food products included 
in the list appended to the order of Decem- 
ber 3, 1946, which requires special unfreezing 
permits for the removal from customs or 
monopoly warehouses of certain essential 
foodstuffs or products, continues subject to 
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the production of this special 
permit (permis de deblocage). 

Gift shipments effected under provisions of 
notices to importers of June 7 and Septem- 
ber 26, 1945, will continue to be exempt from 
this formality under the same conditions 
as formerly 

2—Merchandise Not Included in List A Ap- 
pended to Avis No. 299: Merchandise other 
than that included in List A the importa- 
tion of which does not require any financial 
settlement between France and any foreign 
country continues to be subject to the pres- 
entation of licenses “without payment,” 
issued under the usual conditions, by the 
Office des Changes. (List A comprises goods 
exempted from license under the terms of 
Avis No. 299.) However, these licenses will 
be issued more freely for products included 
in the import plan, equipment goods, or 
other useful products. The merchandise in- 
cluded in List B appended to Avis No. 299, 
which covers principally products subject to 
the “production” tax at the heightened rates 
of 12 and 25 percent, are excluded for the 
most part from these provisions. There is 
no change in the licensing regulations for 
these products 

3—Value To Declare for Merchandise Im- 
ported “Without Payment”: Goods not re- 
quiring any financial settlement with foreign 
countries, coming {rom the dollar zone or 
from areas using the Portuguese escudo, have 
to be declared for customs valuation purposes 
on the basis of the free rate; goods from 
other areas are to be valued at the new 
Exchange Stabilization Fund rates 


unfreezing 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE DIFFERENTIAL TAX ON CERTAIN 
IMPORTED PRODUCTS 


All products, except those specified here- 
after, imported for consumption in Indo- 
china through the Customs Bureau after 
January 20, 1948, for which an allocation of 
foreign exchange was granted before Janu- 
ary 26, 1948, are subject to the perequation 
or price equalization differential tax, by or- 
der No. 52/699 of February 21, published in 
the Journal Officiel de l'Indochine of Febru- 
ary 26, 1948. This perequation adjustment 
is being made because of the devaluation of 
the piaster (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
February 28, 1948), and is to be computed 
on the difference between the new c. i. f 
value of imported merchandise, in piasters 
and the c. i. f. price, also in piasters, at the 
exchange rate of January 24, 1948. The tax 
is to be collected by the Customs authorities 
and deposited in the Special Compensation 
Account of Imported Merchandise created by 
an order of January 14, 1946 

The following products are not affected by 
the price differential tax: Metals, manufac- 
tures of metals, machines, and machinery of 
industrial and agricultural types specified in 
customs tariff chapters “Metals and Manu- 
factures of Metal’; chemical products, tariff 
numbers 01 to 0392; abrasives, in grain, for 
rice milling, tariff number 178 bis; gypsum 
(rock of plaster), tariff number 184; ocean 
vessels, and river boats, tariff numbers 615 to 
617; carriages for railways, tariff number 614; 
airplanes, tariff numbers 614 sexties to 614 
octies;: frozen meat, tariff number 16B; goods 
imported by the Indochinese Government 
and by the Indochinese Railway Administra- 
tion; and leaf tobacco 

Documents for merchandise delivered ex 
quay should indicate whether or not the 
goods are subject to the perequation adjust- 
ment tax order 


Freneh North 
Atriea 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATION OF DOLLAR AND Escupo 
TRANSACTIONS IN ALGERIA AND TUNISIA 


Transactions in dollar and escudo ex. 
changes in Algeria and Tunisia, French 
North Africa, are subject to the same regu- 
lations as those established for Metropolitan 
France (see item under France: Modifica. 
tion of Exchange Rates and Creations of a 
Free Market for Dollars and Escudos, Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 14, 1948), ac. 
cording to Avis No. 291 of the Office des 
Changes published in the Journal Officie) 
of Algeria of January 30, 1948, and to Avis 
No. 5 in the Journal Officiel of Tunisia of 
January 27, 1948 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
LUXURY AND PRODUCTION TAXES 
LISHED IN TUNISIA 


ESTAB- 


Effective January 1, 1948, new luxury and 
production taxes were established on certain 
items in Tunisia, assessable either at the 
time of their importation, manufacture, or 
sale, by a decree published in the Journal 
Officiel of Tunisia of January 1, 1948, as re- 
ported by the American Consulate General 
Tunis, on February 17 

Goods subject to the new luxury tax of 
10 percent ad valorem on imports, irrespec- 
tive of country of origin, are as follows 
Tariff item 

number Commodity 
)Preserved truffled meats, game, 
{ fowl, pigeon or truffled rab- 
( bit Paté de foie and other 

truffled patés 


Ex 19 
Ex 19 bis 
Ex 19 ter 


Ex 26 Feathers for ornament 

Ex 46 Caviar 

Ex 47 

358 Ornamental glass, beads 

361 bis Other electrical apparatus 
lamps, radio tubes) 

459 Ato D Silk material, floss silk mate- 


rial (lace, trimmings, ribbon 
and other material) 


459 P Silk and rayon Knit goods (ma- 
terial gloves, stockings, 
socks, and other articles) 

459 bis Embroidery 

484 Gloves 

496 Gilt or silvered work 

496 bis Imitation jewelry 


524 bis G Radio apparatu 
apparatus 

573 Objects of art and ornament 

Ex 581 


telegraphic 


Hunting guns, arms, with the 
exception of types used by 
the military 

Ex 586 Hunting cartridges, full or 
empty and wads for car- 
tridges 

589 Fireworks 

604 and 605. Musical instruments 

630 Articles in real meerschaum, 
amber, etc 

630 bis Articles in imitation meer- 

630 ter schaum, amber, etc 


635 Photographic and _ cinemato- 
graphic apparatus with the 
special types used exclusively 
by professionals 


636 Propelling pencil fountain 
pens. 
Ex 637 Articles for the making of spec- 


tacles with the exception of 
those supplied with correc- 
tive lenses 
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Tariff item 
number 
638 to 641 bis Fancy goods. 


Commodity 


Ex 644 Fine brushes. 

Ex 646 Toys, knickKnacks, with the 
exception of sports appli- 
ances 

7 Corsets 

650 Millinery 


A production tax of 5 percent ad valorem 
is levied on the importation or sale by the 
producer of the following goods 


Tariff item 


number Commodity 


47. Preserved fish 

86_- Table and preserved fruit 

95 Jams, jellies, marmalades, com- 
potes, and crushed fruits 

158 Salted, dried, or preserved vege- 
tables 

Ex 175 Marble, sawn, sculptured, 


polished, molded or other- 
wise worked 


181 Building materials; bricks, full 

181 bis and hollow 

181 ter Tiles, ordinary, mechanical or 

181 quater A jointed 

184 Plaster 

184 bis Ordinary and hydraulic lime 

185 Cement 

185 bis Pipes and objects molded in 
cement 

186 Files in pressed cement 

Ex 461 G Packing paper and cardboard 


articles, machine-made paper 
weighing more than 35 gr. pe! 
quare meter—other than 
paper containing gelatine in 
the mass, in reels or rolls 


463 Cardboard, cut or otherwise 
prepared 
464 Cardboard made into boxes or 


otherwise covered, in white 
or colored paper, ordinary 


478-483 Footwear of all sorts and parts 
of footwear with the excep- 
tion of those in rubber 

Leather articles, soft and hard 

491 morocco leather valises 

Ex 492 handbags cases traveling 
bags 

576 

agree Lead articles, including toys 

Ex 646 

579 bis Aluminum articles, including 

Ex 646 toys 

i Movable furniture with the ex- 

Ex 590 es 

7 ception of that in new wood 

590 bis 

= < not veneered, decorated or 

591-592 


covered 


‘ 
Germany 
Kconomic Conditions 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN-TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
BY GERMAN EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


Funds amounting to $100,000 have been 
appropriated for the purchase of foreign 
commercial publications and papers for 
German export and import firms in the 
U. S.-U. K. Zone, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency of January 24, 1948. These funds 
have been allocated to the JEIA branch 
Offices in the various German States of 
the Area, which will be responsible for 
licensing the purchase of these publica- 
tlons. In each State, a single German 
subscription agency will be recommended 
by the State government to procure all 
foreign commercial publications for ex- 
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Honduras: Project for Development of Port Facilities 


A project for the construction of a wharf and complete port facilities in the vicinity of Brewers 
Lagoon in the Mosquitia territory of Honduras was presented to the Honduran Ministry of Develop- 
ment, Agriculture, and Labor for approval by a United States firm on February 13, 1948. This 
firm, which formed a Honduran company about a year ago, has been carrying on large-scale pine- 
lumbering operations in the vicinity of Brewers Lagoon. The firm’s project calls for a contract 
between the Honduran company and the Ministry of Development, whereby the company agrees 

Under the terms of the contract the facilities would be open to the Government and to other 
which time they will be turned over to the Government. 

Under the terms of the contract the facilities would be open to the Government and to other 


private users on the basis of a schedule of fees. 


The principal benefit to the company, besides 


the privilege of building and operating the facilities for its own use, would be duty-free importation 
of all materials, equipment, and supplies necessary for the construction and maintenance of the 
port, as well as for its lumbering operations, and timber rights in a large area of the surrounding 


territory. 


(Similar benefits were accorded in the original contract between the Honduran company 


and the Government wnder which lumbering operations have been carried on by this company.) 
The official publication of this proposal shortly after its submittal was taken as an indication 
that the Ministry of Development was in favor of the contract and was attempting to rush its 
completion in time for it to be presented to Congress for approval before that body adjourned. 
Up to the present time one of the principal handicaps to the development of the Mosquitia 


territory has been the lack of loading facilities. 


Not only the company concerned, but also others 


engaged in exporting mahogany logs, have suffered large losses of their product and equipment 
in loading and unloading in the open sea off the bar of Brewers Lagoon. If the project proposed 
by the United States lumber company operating in Honduras is approved and completed, it would 
not only greatly facilitate the loading and shipping of lumber in the Lagoon area, but might well 
result in a significant economic development of the entire surrounding territory, including the 


important Patuea River valley. 





porters and importers in that State, and 
after approval by the JEIA branch office, 
a general import license will be issued to 
the subscription agency selected. 

Applications for subscriptions from 
bona fide German export and import 
firms will then be accepted by the desig- 
nated subscription agency, and upon ap- 
proval of the subscription by the German 
authorities, the subscription agency will 
place firm orders with foreign suppliers. 
It is recommended that a consolidated 
order be placed, wherever possible, with 
one firm in each foreign country. In- 
voices will be sent to the German sub- 
scription agency, but each publication 
ordered will be sent directly to the indi- 
vidual German subscriber. Payment in 
foreign exchange will be made by JEIA. 

American firms interested in commu- 
nicating with German — subscription 
agencies may communicate with JEIA 
branch offices, addresses of which were 
published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 1, 1947, page 14. 


Hunea ry 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 

IMPORT TURN-OVER TAX SYSTEM AMENDED 

All goods imported into Hungary were 
made subject to an import turn-over tax 
and in addition, in the case of certain com- 
modities, to an import luxury turn-over tax, 
by decree No. 5200/1947 xi. b. P. M. signed 
by the Hungarian Ministry of Finance on 
November 20, 1947, and published on No- 
vember 23. (Before that date import luxury 
turn-over taxes, where applicable, included 
the import turn-over tax.) In addition, 
some of the import turn-over tax rates were 
changed, and the import luxury turn-ove! 
tax was imposed on several items not pre- 
viously subject to this tax 

The import turn-over tax is payable on 
clearance as a substitute for producers’ inter- 


nal turn-over taxes. The new rates of the 
import turn-over tax range from 2 to 30 per- 
cent ad valorem according to the commodi- 
ties imported. Certain commodities are, in 
addition to the import turn-over tax, sub- 
ject to import luxury turn-over taxes of 10 
to 50 percent ad valorem. 

The basis of value for both taxes has been 
extended to include the so-called price equal- 
ization charge paid by the importer of cer- 
tain commodities, in addition to the items 
(invoice value, freight, insurance, and cus- 
toms duty) which formed the basis of value in 
the past 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
19, 1947, page 18, for a description of the 
Price Equalization Fund and charges in con- 
nection therewith The text of the above- 
mentioned decree, in Hungarian, is avail- 
able in the European Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES REQUIRED FOR EXPORTS TO 
PAKISTAN 


In conformity with India’s policy of re- 
garding Pakistan as foreign territory for cus- 
toms purposes, the Government of India has 
issued an announcement to the effect that 
trade with Pakistan will come within the 
purview of the Exports and Imports Control 
Act of 1947. Under the terms of this Act, 
exports to Pakistan are subject to license 
Imports from Pakistan will be allowed freely 
under Open General License No. X. The list 
of items included in this open general license 
is not available for publication 


Viexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMMIGRATION F'FES ON CERTAIN 
IMMIGRANTS REVISED 


A Mexican order of March 1, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 15 re- 
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duced the fees on certain classes of immi- 
grants. The new fees (in Mexican pesos) are 
as follows: In-transit travelers, 10.20; artists 
and persons engaged in sports or “other law- 
ful and temporary activity,’ provided they 
received no remuneration in Mexico in the 
form of salary, commission, fee, or emolu- 
ment, 10.20; minors of 15 years of age, none; 
and tourists who entered Mexico prior to 
January 15, 1948, and who obtain, prior to 
March 31, 1948, a change of immigration 
status under terms specified in the appro- 
priate law, none 

|See ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 14, 1948, for announcement of the Migra- 
tion Tax Law.] 


Mozambiqu e 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR 1948 APPROVED 


Estimated revenues and expenditures in 
the 1948 general budget of Mozambique, 
which was approved by the Governor General 
of that Portuguese colony on December 19, 
1947, and published in the Boletim Oficial of 
Mozambique of that date, are both increased 
by more than 50 percent, compared with cor- 
responding estimates in the 1947 budget, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Con- 
sulate General at Lourenco Marques of 
February 6 

The estimated receipts and expenditures 
for 1948, in escudos (1 oscudo=approxi- 
mately 4 cents in U. S. currency), are as fol- 
lows: Ordinary receipts, 936,043,055, and ex- 
traordinary receipts, 400,014,475, or a total 
of 1,336,057,530 (compared with 856,939,096 
in 1947). Ordinary expenditures, 919,443,055, 
and extraordinary expenditures, 416,614,475 
balancing the receipts. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


GUILDER ACCOUNTS OF U. S. CITIZENS 
UNBLOCKED FOR TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Accounts held in Netherlands banks by 
American citizens, whether native or natu- 
ralized, are, in general, no longer blocked, ac- 
cording to an airgram from the American 
Embassy at The Hague of March 9, 1948 

However, accounts derived from the sale 
of securities and real and personal property, 
and accounts in which an enemy interest is 
believed to exist continue to be blocked 
Genuine savings accounts are technically 
free, but, in accordance with foreign ex- 
change regulations, the holder of the ac- 
count may withdraw a maximum of only 30 
guilders per day while residing in or visiting 
the Netherlands 


Niverk 
Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER TRANSACTIONS ILLEGAL IN NIGERIA 


The American Consulate General at Lagos, 
has reported that some Nigerian firms are 
attempting to circumvent Nigerian trade con- 
trols by attempting to obtain goods from 
the United States on a barter arrangement 
Such transactions are illegal in Nigeria, and 
are effectively checked by the Government's 
rigid import, export, and exchange controls 
American exporters are cautioned against 
effecting shipment to Nigeria, unless assur- 


ance has been received that both an import 
license and an exchange permit have been 
issued to the local importer by the Nigerian 
Government. Goods imported illegally into 
Nigeria are subject to confiscation by the 
customs 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS 
ANNOUNCED 


Owing to the acute dollar situation in 
Nigeria, no further 1948 import licenses will 
be issued for goods coming from North 
America, South America, or Germany, ex- 
cept for a very limited range of essential 
machinery, according to an official notice to 
importers published in the Nigerian Gazette 
on February 26, 1948. The notice also stated 
that all 1947 licenses which were not already 
revalidated will not be renewed after Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Unofficial sources in Nigeria have stated 
that this action was taken by the Govern- 
ment because of the large number of licenses 
which were still outstanding and for which 
goods had not yet been received Most of 
the outstanding dollar-area import licenses 
in this category at the end of February were 
for textiles and motor vehicles and parts 

{|For previous announcement of import 
controls in Nigeria see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 20, 1947.] 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAW JUTE FREELY LICENSED 
The exportation of pucca (export) bales of 
raw jute from the port of Chittagong to the 
United States and other American countries 
is now permitted without license, according 
to an announcement issued on March 17 by 
the Government of Pakistan 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF ALL PARCEL-POST AND 
SuRFACE-MAIL SERVICE 

The United States Postal Bulletin of March 
23 announced that “effective at once and 
until further notice, all parcel-post service 
to Palestine will be temporarily suspended.” 
The March 30 issue announced the temporary 
suspension of surface (regular) mails also 
Airmail is for the present being accepted 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S, EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated March 17, 1948) 


Panama’s 1948 budget went into effect 
on February 1, after a month’s postpone- 
ment, with expenditures for the remain- 
ing 11 months of the year exceeding by 
$4,308,874 estimated receipts of $30.- 
304,003. 

The general depression in business be- 
came more acute during February. Al- 
leged causes were the fear that the Labor 
Code, which was to become effective in 
March, will increase costs of production 
and that rising taxes have increased 
costs and so prevented price reductions 
that would have benefited business. 


Several factories released numbers of 
employees. Other firms planned to 
abolish branches or agencies. One of 
the most important announced its in. 
tention to close its office in David ang 
its factory in Colon. 

Another index of great significance 
was seen in the surprising drop in loca] 
stock quotations. A decline of 20 to 25 
percent was registered, even in cases of 
firms considered economically strong. 

Prices continued to rise in Colon mar- 
kets. The poorer classes were affected 
adversely not only by employment cuts 
in the Canal Zone but also by loss of the 
privilege of purchasing at the Commis- 
sary retail stores in the Zone. Some 
2,526 families in Colon were evicted dur- 
ing 1947 because of nonpayment of rent. 

As an economy measure to reduce 
governmental expenses, the Nationa] 
Government announced a 10 percent re- 
duction in the number of employees in 
each of the Ministries. Even so, reve- 
nues for 1948 would not meet expenses, 
and further personnel cuts were being 
considered 

There was unanimity in the advocacy 
of greater development of the country’s 
natural resources as a solution of the 
present crisis. The Controller General 
recommended an increase of foodstuff 
production in the Interior to reduce de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply, 
but advised that Panama should remain 
conscious of its geographic position and 
the fact that the Canal Zone represented 
a valuable and potential market for local 
industry. In this connection, it was re- 
ported that the Government was show- 
ing interest in greater loan facilities and 
was studying a banking reform whereby 
provincial banks could be used to play 
an important role in the development of 
the interior by dedicating themselves to 
credit operations in the fields of indus- 
trial, livestock, and agricultural activi- 
ties. The management of the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario e Industrial opposed such 
reform on the grounds that such credit 
functions pertained to it, and that the 
provincial banks ought to render bank- 
ing services of a commercial nature. 
Long-term loans guaranteed by crop 
harvests were stated to be the peculiar 
and proper function of the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial as a banking in- 
stitution not run solely for profit. 

Although rice production in the 
province of Chiriqui for the year 1947 
was 25 percent higher than in previous 
years, Panama continued to rely on for- 
eign rice to meet a part of its domestic 
requirements. The Banco Agro-Pecua- 
rio e Industrial awarded, on the basis 
of public bids, a contract for the impor- 
tation of 15,000 quintals (1 quintal—ap- 
proximately 100 pounds) of rice from 
Nicaragua. This foreign purchase was 
not to affect the purchases of locally pro- 
duced rice which would be continued by 
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the Bank at the official price of $6 per 
quintal. 

An expert from the United States De- 
partment of the Interior has begun a 
study of the mother-of-pear] industry in 
the waters of the Bay of Panama. He 
was assigned to advise and assist the 
Government of Panama in determining 
the nature of the disease that has caused 
a decline in the flourishing pearl-oyster 
industry. 

The Second Exposition of National 
Industries nad Foreign Products in the 
city of Panama was concluded on Feb- 
ruary 7. The week-long fair was con- 
sidered a great success, and interest was 
expressed in the possible creation of a 
permanent exposition of this nature. 
An interesting exhibit was that of a local 
construction firm which has introduced 
prefabricated homes of concrete in a 
housing development at Las Cumbres on 
the Trans-Isthmian Highway. Other 
exhibits included Czechoslovakian prod- 
icts and the Italian Fiat automobile. 

A 20-year lumber contract between the 
National Government and a_ United 
States engineer was approved by the 
Permanent Legislative Commission. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw REGULATIONS ON COLLECTION OF 
CONSULAR FEES 


According to a decree of March 11, 1948, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 15 
1948, Peruvian Consuls, beginning April 1, 
1948, are to collect ad-valorem consular fees 
for shipments to Peru that are to be paid for 
with free-market exchange. Consuls are to 
require from shippers, when the number and 
date of validity of the import license is sub- 
mitted, an indication also as to whether the 
license is covered by official or free-market 
exchange. These facts must be noted on the 
consular invoice The value of the mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States 
must be shown in Peruvian soles and its 
equivalent in United States dollars and the 
ad-valorem consular fees are to be collected 
in dollars 

Ad-valorem consular fees for shipments to 
be paid for with official exchange are not to be 
collected by the consuls but, as in the past, 
are to be collected at the Peruvian customs 


Siam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Authorized banks have been notified that, 


in addition to petroleum products, the Bank 
of Siam from February 4, 1948, will consider 
applications for foreign exchange for the 
following purposes, according to a dispatch 
from the American Embassy, Bangkok, dated 
March 4, 1948: 

(1) Requirements of public-health bodies 
and institutions pertaining to work of such 
bodies and institutions; 

(2) Educational Requirements: (a) For 
Siamese students abroad including cost of 
passage and living expenses; (0) For Siamese 
Students taking correspondence courses; 
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Courtesy Standard Oil (N. J.) ; Collier photo 


Petroleum is a tremendously significant Latin-American resource. 


(3) Importation of books, papers, and pe- 
riodicals, for public libraries; 

(4) Remittance of dividends to share- 
holders residing abroad. (This applies only 
to dividends declared by public utility limited 
companies formed and registered in Siam.) 

Authorized banks are requested to ascer- 
tain that their clients’ applications fall 
within these categories and are supported by 
justifiable evidence. 

Effective February 3, 1948, exporters of 
rubber through any Siamese port are required 
to surrender only 20 percent of foreign- 
exchange proceeds. 


e 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS AFFECT- 
ING PERSONS ENTERING SPAIN FURTHER 
REVISED 


The order of December 6, 1947, requiring 
businessmen, students, and travelers enter- 
ing Spain to exchange an amount of foreign 
currency equivalent to a minimum of 200 
pesetas per day of their anticipated visit, was 
modified by a second order of January 30, 
1948, according to a report of February 17 
from the American Embassy in Madrid. The 
effective date of the original order, which was 
February 1, was postponed to March 1. 

The new regulations provide that the mini- 
mum of 200 pesetas per day will continue to 
be required for the first 15 days of the trav- 
eler’s stay in Spain. However, if the traveler 
remains longer, at least 150 pesetas per day 
must be exchanged for the period exceeding 
15 days up to 30 days, 125 pesetas per day 
from 31 to 60 days, and 100 pesetas per day 
after 60 days. Pesetas may be obtained in 
exchange for dollars at the tourist exchange 
buying rate of 16.81 pesetas to the dollar 

The order does not apply in the case of 
children under 3 years of age; in the case of 


other minor children (i. e., those from 3 to 21 
years old) when accompanied by their 
parents, the minimums will be 50 percent of 
the amounts specified above. 

Consideration will be given in the calcula- 
tion of the exchange minimums to the 
amounts expended for tickets purchased be- 
fore arrival for travel, etc. in Spain. Visits 
of less than 24 hours to port towns and fron- 
tier areas will be considered as outside the 
scope of the control, provided the usual 
border exchange control notations are made 
in the traveler’s passport and other papers. 

Special regulations are established for per- 
sons entering Spain under the auspices of 
officially recognized travel agencies on “all- 
expenses-paid”’ tours. Diplomats and their 
families and foreigners legally residing in 
Spain are exempted from the order. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 31, 1948, regarding the previous order.| 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


UNITED KiIncpomM GOLD LOAN AGREEMENT 
RATIFIED 


The South African Parliament passed the 
United Kingdom Gold Loan Act of 1948 on 
February 6, 1948, and the Governor General 
gave his assent on February 11. The terms of 
South Africa’s Gold Loan Agreement with the 
United Kingdom were announced in London 
on October 8, 1947, and appeared in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 8, 1947. As 
had been anticipated by the Prime Minister, 
there was no marked opposition to the basic 
principle of the Gold Loan Agreement during 
the Parliamentary debate on the Bill. 

Three clauses are contained in the Act: 
Clause 1 provides for the ratification of the 
Agreement, the main point of which is the 
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Immigration in Venezuela: Active Governmental Encouragement 


Stimulates Movement 


One of the results of the growing industrialization of Venezuela has been the accentuation of 
the movement of laborers from the country to the city and to the oil fields. 

As an integral part of its program to restore Venezuela to its former position of virtual agricul- 
tural self-suficiency, the Venezuelan Government has fostered and supported a planned program 
to bring into the country thousands of European refugees and, at the same time, has encouraged 
spontaneous immigration occurring outside the plan. 

During the first months of 1947, plans were announced to bring in 15,000 displaced persons 


from Europe. The program was put under 


direction of the Technical Immigration and 


Colonization Institute (T. LC. 1.), a Government agency, in cooperation with the Inter-Govern 


mental Committee on Refugees, with headquarters in Geneva. 


\ mission of specialists was sent 


to Europe to select the immigrants, and a definite preference was expressed for immigrants who 
showed promise of rapid adaptation and assimilation into Venezuela's essentially agricultural 


economy. 


Plans were made to receive and house temporarily at Venezuelan ports the immigrants, 


prior to transporting them inland to previously prepared farm colonies. 
In his final address to the Venezuelan Congress on February 12, 1948, the President of the 
Revolutionary Junta, Romulo Betancourt, declared that from 1939 to 1944 about 3,500 immigrants 


arrived in the country. 


He stated further that, from 1945 through 1947, 16.000 immigrants entered 


Venezuela through direct official action, and 25,000 arrived through spontaneous decision, with 
a majority of the latter expected to remain. Officials of the T. lL. C. 1. have declared their intention 


of bringing in 30,000 immigrants during 1948. 


It is not expected that importation of farm workers will provide a complete solution. 


Authorities 


recognize the need for improved transportation and distribution facilities before the full effects 


of increased facilities for agricultural production can be felt 


But Venezuela is combining satis 


faction of a definite need in its economy with humanitarian motives in providing a fresh start 
for thousands of World War II refugees and others who desire to begin life anew in the atmosphere 
of a democratic country on the threshold of a great and promising future 








loan of £80,000,000 in gold to the United 
Kingdom, repayable in gold at 11, percent 
interest within 3 years; clause 2 authorizes 
the South African Reserve Bank to make that 
loan to the United Kingdom; and clause 3 
empowers the Minister of Finance to guaran- 
tee to the South African Reserve Bank the 
repayment of the loan and interest falling 
due thereunder 


U ruguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated March 23, 1948) 


On March 2, Government officials of 
Uruguay signed a contract for the pur- 
chase of the British-owned railways for 
£7,150,000. The actual physical transfer 
will not be effected for some time, but the 
contract stipulated that the companies 
will operate for the account of the Gov- 
ernment as of July 1, 1947. 

Harvesting of the summer crops— 
corn, sunflower, and peanuts—has 
started. Areas sown to corn and sun- 
flower were slightly greater than those 
of last year. The peanut crop is expected 
to double that of last year. The summer 
potato crop of 40,000 metric tons was 
above average. The grape harvest was 
reported to be excellent in both quantity 
and quality. A shortage of storage facil- 
ities for the bumper wheat crop was par- 
tially alleviated when Argentina lent 500 
bales of jute sackcloth to Uruguay. A 
Rice Growers Association (Comité Ejecu- 
tivo de los Arroceros) has been formed 
by the principal growers. 

Although there was an export trade 
balance for last December, unofficial 
figures for January showed an import 
balance of about $3,500,000. 
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The movement of the wool clip was 
highly satisfactory. In view of the large 
wheat crop, the Bank of the Republic was 
authorized to export 15,000 metric tons 
of flour. The current crop was estimated 
to be 430,000 metric tons 

The Banco de Seguros announced 
plans for a large tourist hotel in Fray 
Bentos. Other proposed private con- 
struction included a 1,000,000-peso office 
building in downtown Montevideo, a bus 
terminal in Salto, and a new bank in 
Melo. The town of Rivera planned a 
1,800,000-peso public-works project 
which includes a city hall, a public mar- 
ket, parks, street paving, and low-priced 
apartment houses. Montevideo planned 
to improve street lighting in certain new 
sections of the city, at a cost of about 
1,000,000 pesos. 

Retail trade, aided by an extension of 
the regular school summer-vacation pe- 
riod and preparations for Tourist Week 
was extremely satisfactory Excellent 
crops of wheat and other farm products 
tended to increase spending in general 
Some imported products were fairly 
scarce, but in many other items record 
sales figures were reported 

Meat-packing activity was slow In 
general, the cattle raisers were opposed 
to the price regulations contained in an 
Executive Decree at the end of January 
The wool market also was quiet, partly 
because of labor troubles 

Intervention of the Executive fore- 
stalled a strike among the inter-depart- 
ment bus drivers, but there was a week- 
long strike in the woo] warehouses 

Total volume of trading on the Stock 
Exchange was relatively steady with 
prices continuing the slow upward trend 
of the preceding month No business 


failures of importance were reported: 
collections were normal. The buying 
rate of the Bank of the Republic in the 
so-called free market fluctuated between 
189.45 and 190. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRACTOR TIRES: ADDITIONAL S1zEs Conpy. 
TIONALLY PERMITTED DUTY-FREE ENTRY 


Six sizes of tractor tires have been added 
to the list of tires allowed conditionally 
duty-free importation into Uruguay, by 4 
decree dated March 9, 1948, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 18, 1948 

|For previous announcements on duty. 
free entry of tires see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 23, 1946, and Septem. 
ber 21, 1946. The list of sizes of tires men. 
tioned above may be obtained by writing to 
the American Republics Branch, Office of In. 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


EXPORT QUOTAS AUTHORIZED 


Fish Flour 
ons of fish flour produced in Uruguay was 
authorized to be opened by a resolution 
dated February 13, 1948, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 24, 1948 

Cheese: The Import-Export Control Com. 
mission of Uruguay has been authorized t 
open an export quota of 500,000 kilograms 
of cheese produced in the country, according 
to a decree dated February 2, 1948, published 
in the Diario Oficial February 13, 1948 

Butter: The Export-Import Control Com- 
mission of Uruguay was authorized to open 
an export quota of 
by a decree dated February 23, 1948. and 


published in the Diario Oficial March 2 


An export quota of up to 300 


t 


up to 200 tons of butter 


1948 

Wheat Flow The Bank of the Republi 
of Uruguay has been authorized to export 
up to 15,000 tons wheat flour for the 
account of the Government, by decree 


March 8, 1948, published in the Diario Oficial 
if March 15, 1948 

For announcement previous export 
quota of wheat flour, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 13, 1948 


INCREASED EXPORT QUOTA AUTHORIZED 


Rice: The Import Export Control 
sion f Uruguay was 


Commis- 
authorized t« pen 
in additional export quota of 3,000 tons 
rice, raising the total to be exported to 7,000 
February 18, 1948, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of February 
24, 1948 


For announcement 


tons, by a decree of 


previous export 
quota of rice, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
f March 13, 1948 


TEMPORARY EXEMPTIONS FROM PRIOR IM- 
PORT PERMIT FOR CERTAIN IMPORTATIONS 


Materials and merchandise imported int 
Uruguay by meat-packing houses to fulfill 
export contracts, and those imported 
pecific purposes by public-service organiza- 


tions and by private organizations perform- 
ing public services have been exempted from 
the necessity to obtain a prior import per- 
mit for all imports before contracts for their 
according 
to a decree dated January 30, 1948, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 13, 1948 
These exemptions are to be in force for 3 
months only 


purchase abroad are concluded 


This decree will be enforced by the Export- 
Import Control Commission which will de- 
termine the merchandise and articles which 
will benefit from the exemption of the prior 
permit 
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International Trade, Department of Commerce ~ 
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Chemicals 

AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANT To BE 
ESTABLISHED, AUSTRALIA 


The £2,000,000 ammonium-sulfate 
plant to be established by the Electrolytic 
Zinc Corporation of Australia, near 
Hobart, Tasmania, is expected to be in 
full production by 1952, according to a 
foreign chemical publication. If the en- 
terprise is successful, other fertilizer 
plants will be built, it is stated. 

FERTILIZER SALES AND EXPORTS, CANADA 

Sales in Canada of fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers rose to 657,282 short 
tons in the year ended June 30, 1947, 
from 632,943 tons in the preceding year, 
according to a preliminary report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Exports 
in 1946-47 consisted of 653,279 tons of 
materials and 43,683 tons of mixtures. 

For consumption in Canada, 561,464 
tons of mixtures and 95,818 tons of ma- 
terials were sold in 1946-47, compared 
with 542,497 tons of mixtures and 90,446 
tons of materials in 1945-46. 


CHILE’s EXPORTS OF NITRATES 


Exports of Chilean nitrate in the 10- 
month period January-October 1947 to- 
taled 1,384,012 metric tons, compared 
with 1,380,938 tons in the year 1946. 
The United States purchases approxi- 
mately one-third of total exports. 

In the first 10 months of 1947, 41,700 
tons of potassium nitrate were exported, 
compared with 33,693 tons in the year 
1946. 


CHINA’S EXCHANGE Quota To PURCHASE 
CHEMICALS 


The February-to-July 1948 exchange 
quota in China for the purchase of 
chemicals has been reduced to $4,000,000 
from $5,200,000 in the third and fourth 
quarters (August 1947—January 1948), 
according to the Export-Import Board. 
However, fertilizers and dyes are not in- 
cluded in the total. 

The quota for coal-tar dyes has been 
reduced to $3,600,000 from $4,550,000 in 
the August 1947—January 1948 period. 


CASEIN ExpORTS, DENMARK 


Danish exports of casein in 1947 are 
believed to have reached a new record of 
over 4,000 metric tons, compared with 
2,000 in 1946, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. A severe 
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winter 
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and a summer drought removed earlier 
hopes that exports would reach 6,000 
tons. Producers, however, anticipate the 
setting of new records in 1948. The 
market is considered especially favorable, 
inasmuch as larger quantities of casein 
are needed and several countries which 
formerly exported the material have had 
their cattle herds heavily reduced. Also 
an important factor in the present situa- 
tion is the fact that Argentina, a major 
exporter of casein, requires payment in 
dollars. 


POSSIBLE SURPLUS OF SULFURIC ACID, 


EGYPT 
When new  sulfuric-acid-production 
facilities in Egypt start operation in 


1948, it is expected that there will be 
an annual surplus of about 20,000 metric 
tons for export, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. This depends, 
however, upon the availability of con- 
tainers. 


PLANS FOR AMMONIA PLANT, FINLAND 


A synthetic-ammonia plant with an 
annual production capacity of 13,000 
metric tons is planned near Riihimaeki, 
Finland, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. The estimated cost is 750,- 
000,000 Finnish marks (136 Finnish 
marks=$1 United States currency). 
Finnish imports of nitrogen average 
about 20,000 tons annually at present. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The French chemical industry re- 


ceived no more coal in 1947 than in 1946, 





Latin-America’s food crops such as 
mean much to our people. 


sugar 


when the total was about 2,500,000 metric 
tons, according to the foreign press. 
The Monnet plan, anticipating a great 
advance in the industry, expected to 
allot it 120,000 tons annually of iron and 
steel, but because of the shortage of coal 
and coke only 28,000 tons of steel were 
provided in the first 6 months of 1947. 

In the export field, the chemical in- 
dustry reached its target and even sur- 
passed it for soda and soda products, 
superphosphates, pharmaceuticals, and 
essential oils. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES IN BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials valued at more than $9,000,000 
were imported into the Bizonal Area of 
Germany in the third quarter of 1947 
from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
Approximately 72 percent of the 48,000 
metric tons (N. content) of nitrogenous 
fertilizer distributed in the 3-month pe- 
riod was domestically produced. In the 
case of phosphatic fertilizer, 65 percent 
of the 41,000 tons distributed was from 
domestic production. 

Production of potassic fertilizers in 
the Combined Zone was 102,000 tons, ap- 
proximately 30 percent more than was 
distributed. 

The difference between production 
capacity and the quantities of fertilizer 
being manufactured in the Combined 
Zone of Germany has become a matter 
of great concern, especially when trans- 
lated into food values. It has been rec- 
mended by the Food and Agriculture 
Group that the manufacture of fertilizer 
be given priority over other production. 


YUGOSLAV PrRopucTtTs To BE RECEIVED BY 
HUNGARY 


Under the Hungarian-Yugoslav eco- 
nomic cooperation agreement concluded 
in November 1947, Hungary will receive 
from Yugoslavia in the first year chem- 
ical products including 2,500 metric tons 
of ammonia soda and 1,400 tons of 
caustic soda. 


ITALY’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Italian chemical exporters foresee fa- 
vorable prospects for sales abroad of 
their products, according to the foreign 
press. Exports have been running at the 
rate of 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 lire 
monthly. They have been going prin- 
cipally to the sterling area—United 
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Kingdom, Palestine, South Africa, and 
India—and to Egypt, Turkey, and South 
America, it is stated. 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS, GREECE 


Greek imports of dyes, paint, and tan- 
ning extracts in the third quarter of 1947 
totaled 237 metric tons, valued at $156,- 
354, according to the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. In the first 6 months 
of 1947, imports of these materials 
amounted to 740 tons, worth $593,394. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Larger amounts of fertilizer must be 
produced in Japan to enable farmers to 
obtain the 10 percent increase in food 
production which the Japanese Govern- 
ment has requested. Although present 
supplies are greater than in any year 
since 1942, the amount is far short of 
agricultural needs. 

Production of nitrogenous materials is 
considered of special importance. The 
output of ammonium sulfate and calcium 
cyanamide is to be increased, and it is 
also planned to produce more super- 
phosphate. 

Limestone deposits are said to be 
abundant, and the processing of larger 
quantities for agriculture is urged. 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN NETHERLANDS 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Two Netherlands fertilizer-manufac- 
turing companies plan to expand capac- 
ity to meet domestic needs of about 150,- 
000 metric tons annually and to provide 
a surplus for export, a foreign chemical 
publication reports. They are Mekof, 
Ymuiden, and the Nitrogen Industry Co. 
of Luuterade, owned by the state coal 
mines. 


LIQ@UID-BROMINE PRODUCTION DECLINES, 


PALESTINE 


Production of liquid bromine in Pales- 
tine reached 986 long tons in 1942 and de- 
creased to 800 tons in 1943. Since then 
output has dropped sharply, the totals for 
the 3 years 1944-46 being 71, 77, and 49 
tons, respectively, according to the Pales- 
tine Government Geologist. 


UseE oF DYES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


In the Philippines, direct dyes are used, 
principally for cotton yarn. Small 
quantities are also employed for domestic 
fibers. There is one Government-oper- 
ated textile mill and a second under con- 
struction. For the home weaving done 
in various regions, some imported dyes 
are used and some natural dyes of native 
manufacture. There is no other com- 
mercial production of dyes. 


U. K.’s TRADE IN CHEMICALS 


The United Kingdom’s imports of cal- 
cium carbide increased in 1947 to 154,038 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) from the extremely low figure of 
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4.440 hundredweight in 1946, according 
to the Board of Trade. In 1938, imports 
of this material totaled 1,316,504 hun- 
dredweight. 

The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals and allied products in January 
1948 increased in value to £6,670,000 from 
£5,920,000 in December 1947, according to 
the Board of Trade. The principal in- 
crease was in drugs and medicines, but 
substantial improvement was registered 
by general chemical products, dyes, and 
tanning materials. 

Products of the chemical and metal in- 
dustries make up almost the entire range 
of goods which the United Kingdom will 
supply to Argentina under the trade 
agreement of February 1948. Included 
are 20,000 tons of soda ash, 16,500 tons of 
caustic soda, 3,000 tons of sodium bi- 
carbonate, and smaller quantities of 
other chemicals. These products will be 
sold through commercial channels. 


COORDINATION OF INDUSTRIES IN 
SLAVIA AND BULGARIA 


Yuco- 


As part of a program of mutual eco- 
nomic cooperation between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, the industries of the two 
countries will be coordinated under a 
general plan. It is proposed to construct 
nitrate works in both countries. A plant 
for production of soda ash and caustic 
soda, with capacity sufficient to supply 
both countries, will be erected in Bulgaria. 
Construction of one or two pectin fac- 
tories is under consideration. Both 
countries will produce casein glue, using 
raw materials from Yugoslavia. 


PLANT EXPANSION PROGRAM, CANADA 


The Canadian chemical industry has 
Jaunched a plant-expansion program 
that exceeds in scope any peacetime de- 
velopment within many years. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., estimates that total 
plant construction in the Dominion in 
1946-47 was $46,000,000, or 53 percent of 
the value (after depreciation) of the in- 
dustry’s production facilities in 1939. 

Projects include caustic soda and chlo- 
rine plants at Arvida and Beauharnois, 
and units constructed by paper com- 
panies; extension of the soda-ash works 
at Amherstburg; a plant at Gatineau to 
produce ethyl] alcohol from sulfite liquor; 
a phenol formaldehyde resin plant at 
Belleville; monochloracetic acid plants 
at Shawinigan Falls; and a zinc-oxide 
factory at Cap de la Madeleine. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in 1947 
increased more than $2,200,000 in value 
over those in 1946, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$34,386,000 and $32,108,000, respectively. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chilean nitrate production in 1947 
amounted to 1,625,000 metric tons, com- 


pared with 1,617,000 in 1946. During the 
year a new process for production of po. 
tassium nitrate was announced, and the 
two largest nitrate plants are proceed. 
ing with plans to install a solar-evaporg. 
tion system for the recovery of byprod- 
ucts. 

The 1948 program calls for a 30-per. 
cent increase in production, but this de. 
pends upon large-scale exports of the 
coproducts. 


INDEX FIGURE FOR CHEMICAL GROUP, 
CHILE 


Index figures of the Chilean Centra] 
Statistical Bureau for some manufactur- 
ing industries for the first 10 months of 
1947 do not permit a comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1946, but 
only with the full 12 months. At the 
end of October 1947, the chemical group 
was 4.5 points below the 1946 index, with 
2 months to go. 


EMPLOY MENT IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 


On December 31, 1947, 94,128 persons 
were employed in the chemical industry 
in the United States Zone of Germany. 


SITUATION IN CHINA 


Shanghai, China, has 76 industria] 
chemical plants, 91 pharmaceutical fac- 
tories, and more than 1,400 plants con- 
suming chemical products. Most of 
these factories are operating On part- 
time schedules because of shortages of 
materials. 

It is estimated that 60 to 80 percent 
of the present consumption of fine and 
industrial chemicals is concentrated in 
the Shanghai area, a condition which is 
expected to continue in 1948 because of 
the unsettled situation in the North and 


the transportation problems of inland 
cities 
MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS, 


INDIA 


The manufacture in India of synthetic 
insecticides is still in the beginning 
stages. It is understood, however, that 
several leading importing firms are 
planning to attempt large-scale produc- 
tion in the near future 

The Government of India is consider- 
ing plans for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic phenol. It has been estimated 
that this product can be made by the 
sulfonation process for less than the 
price of the imported commodity. The 
erection of a plant with a daily capacity 
of 10 tons would cost approximately 
120,000 rupees (1 rupee=30 cents, United 
States currency), it is stated. 


IMPORTS, GREECE 


Greek imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products (not including dyes, 
paint, toilet preparations, and soap) in 
the third quarter of 1947 totaled 12,700 
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metric tons, valued at approximately 
$2,600,000, according to the Ministry of 
National Economy. 


PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


Increases in production in Denmark in 
1947 over 1946 applied to all principal 
industrial groups with the exception of 
the technical-chemical industry, whose 
output showed a minor decline. 


MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RESIN 
MATERIAL, ITALY 


Manufacture of a synthetic resin ma- 
terial, known as “Albertoli,”” has made 
considerable progress in Italy, according 
to a foreign trade publication. This 
product is said to replace satisfactorily 
several natural resins formerly imported. 


DEPOSITS OF PYRITES DISCOVERED, MYSORE, 
INDIA 


Large quantities of pyrites which can 
be used for the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid have been discovered recently in 
Mysore, India, according to the Indian 
Journal of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. The State Geological Depart- 
ment has investigated a promising de- 
posit in the Chitaldrug district, and it is 
estimated that the area of about 100 
acres so far surveyed will yield approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of material with a 
sulfur content varying from 25 to 42 
percent. 


EXPLOSIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES, 
JAPAN 


The manufacture in Japan in 1948 of 
18,900 metric tons of explosives for in- 
dustrial purposes has been authorized. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS, POLAND 


The Polish chemical industry has 
doubled its production of fertilizers and 
is said to be in a position to produce an- 
nually approximately 300,000 metric tons 
of nitrogenous and phosphatic materials. 
Moreover, Poland expects to receive 
127,000 tons of potassium salts from the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. 


MANUFACTURE OF DDT SOLUTION, SPAIN 


Aerosol, S. A., Barcelona, Spain, plans 
to establish a plant to produce hourly 100 
liters of DDT solution. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. K. 


Further steps are being taken to in- 
crease soda-ash production in the United 
Kingdom, according to tie Board of 
Trade. Recently it has been possible 
to make slightly larger allocations to the 
glass industry, but its full requirements 
cannot be met for some time. 

The United Kingdom has made con- 
tracts for all the potash that the Soviet 
Zone of Germany is prepared to sell, re- 
ports the Board of Trade. More than 50 
percent of British requirements are be- 
Ing met from this source, it is stated. 
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Small quantities of potash have been re- 
ceived from the British Zone, where at- 
tempts are being made to increase pro- 
duction. 

Formaldehyde production in the United 
Kingdom has expanded since 1938 and 
is now at the rate of about 6,000 long 
tons monthly, according to the Board of 
Trade. Output cannot be increased, 
however, until larger supplies of metha- 
nol are available. Efforts are now being 
made to step up production of the latter. 

No formaldehyde was imported in 
1947, and no imports are anticipated in 
1948 although small quantities may be 
Available at high prices, it is stated. 

The exportation of copper sulfate troin 
the United Kingdom to France was re- 
sumed recently for the first time since 
1940, according to a British chemical 
publication. These shipments were 
made in accordance with a provision of 
the trade agreement between the two 
countries. 


INCREASED EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s exports of industrial 
chemicals in 1947 increased in value to 
96,400,000 francs (1 Swiss franc=ap- 
proximately $0.23, United States cur- 
rency) from 56,600,000 francs in 1946, and 
51,400,000 in 1938, according to official 
Swiss customs statistics. The rise was 
not as great, however, as for some other 
products in the chemical group. 


Coal 


NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION AND 
ALLOTMENT FROM U. K. 


Coal production in New Zealand dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1947 totaled 
706,429 tons compared with 781,076 tons 
for the third quarter of 1947 and 729,508 
tons for the fourth quarter of 1946. The 
entire 1947 coal production is estimated 
at 2,780,403 tons, slightly less than the 
1946 output of 2,793,870 tons. In 1947 
about 77 percent of total production 
came from underground mines. 

Shipments totaling 36,000 tons of 
English coal were loaded for New Zealand 
in January 1948, as part of a 100,000-ton 
allotment being sought for the New Zea- 
land Railways to replace coal supplied 
during 1946 and 1947 by shipments from 
United States mines, prior to the ex- 
change crisis. 


FURTHER EXPLOITATION OF DEPOSITS, 
QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 


An agreement signed on behalf of the 
State of Queensland, Australia, Decem- 
ber 11, 1947, provided for large-scale ex- 
ploitation of the strip coal deposits at 
Blair Athol, central Queensland. This 
deposit, said to be the largest known de- 
posit of good-quality black coal in the 
world capable of being mined by strip 
methods, covers an area of about 5 square 


miles with a seam of approximately 90- 
foot thickness. 

The Blair Athol deposit has been 
mined sporadically since 1840, Recent 
output has been between 250,000 and 
300,000 tons annually. The corporation 
now undertaking further exploitation of 
this reserve plans for an annual produc- 
tion of 1,300,000 tons annually, of which 
1,000,000 tons would be available for ex- 
portation. Under the agreement, ali 
coal required for consumption in Queens- 
land will be supplied at prices fixed by 
current legislation, but there is no re- 
striction on the sale of coal for export. 

Capital expenditures for machinery, 
the construction of a new rail line to the 


seaboard, and the development of 
port facilities may total more than 
$35,000,000. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CacaO-BEAN PRODUCTION, USES, AND Ex- 
PORTS, BRAZIL 


The 1947-48 cacao crop of Brazil is 
estimated at approximately 1,500,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds), according to the Cocoa 
Institute of Bahia and local exporters. 
The intermediate crop, which is har- 
vested from May to September, amounted 
to about 500,000 bags; the main crop 
(October to February) was estimated at 
1,100,000 bags. 

In January 1948, 16,740 bags of cacao 
were used in the local factories for the 
manufacture of the following products: 
363,270 kilograms of cocoa _ butter; 
477,700 kilograms of cocoa cake; 100,490 
kilograms of cocoa paste; 3,000 kilograms 
of roasted cocoa; and 15,000 kilograms of 
chocolate coating. 

Exports of cacao beans from the two 
shipping ports of Bahia and Ilheus dur- 
ing January 1948 totaled 178,404 bags, 
of which the United States took 155,460 
bags. In January 1948 exports of cocoa 
products were as follows: 305,907 kilo- 
grams of cocoa butter; 626,908 kilograms 
of cocoa cake; 97,643 kilograms of cocoa 
paste; 11,150 kilograms of roasted cocoa; 
and 79,310 kilograms of chocolate coat- 
ing. (The figures on exports are subject 
to revision.) 


BRAZIL’S COFFEE CROP, STOCKS, AND 
EXPORTS 


The latest official estimate places the 
1947 coffee harvest for all Brazil at 16,- 
686,800 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of which Sao 
Paulo is credited with a production of 
8,282,300 bags. No official estimate of the 
1948 crop has been issued for the entire 
country, but the Sao Paulo Secretary of 
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Agriculture forecasts an outturn of 
9,866,095 bags for that State. A total har- 
vest of about 17,641,095 bags is indicated. 

The exportable surplus from the 1947 
harvest is estimated at about 15,000,000 
bags. If the 1948 crop reaches expecta- 
tions, probably 16,000,000 bags from that 
production will be available for export. 
Although coffee is harvested from March 
to August, the official marketing year is 
from July 1 of the year of harvest to 
June 30 of the following year. 

Port stocks at the end of January 1948 
amounted to 3,393,352 bags, as compared 
with 3,324,601 bags as of December 31, 
1947. No official statistics concerning in- 
terior stocKs are available, but private 
holdings are calculated at slightly less 
than 11,000,000 bags, consisting of ap- 
proximately 9,500,000 bags from the 1947 
harvest and the remainder from previous 
crops. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil in Janu- 
ary 1948 totaled 1,362,692 bags, of 60 
kilograms each. Of this total 74 percent 
or 1,005,365 bags were shipped to the 
United States. The United Kingdom 
took 89,644 bags, Belgium 63,327 bags, 
and Argentina 48,228 bags; the remain- 
ing 156,128 bags were destined for 23 
other countries. 


PRODUCTION AND ExporRTS oF Cacao, 
GRENADA, B. W. I. 


Based on export statistics kept by one 
of the largest spice exporters in Gre- 
nada, British West Indies, production of 
cacao in the 1946-47 season which ended 
September 30, 1947, was said to be about 
30,000 bags or 2,679 long tons. 

Carry-over from the 1946-47 crop year 
was estimated at about 4,000 bags or 357 
long tons. 

Inasmuch as only interim cacao alloca- 
tions have been set up for the United 
States and the United Kingdom, con- 
sisting of 1,050 and 550 tons, respectively, 
it is impossible to determine future allo- 
cations. However, there is a possibility 
that the 1947-48 crop will be one of the 
smallest in years, and it is the opinion of 
nearly all dealers and growers that there 
will be little or no surplus. 

In the last quarter of 1947 the United 
States took 101 bags of cacao or 9 tons; 
the United Kingdom, 252 bags or 23\») 
tons; Australia (via the United States), 
739 bags or 65 tons; and the Netherlands, 
392 bags or 35 tons. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES TEA INDUSTRY 


It was expected in January that the 
tea estates controlled by the Dutch in 
Java, Netherlands Indies, would, under 
favorable circumstances, produce from 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 pounds of dry tea 
in 1948. At the end of the month, only 
30 estates had commenced plucking the 
tea, and 17 tea factories were said to be 
in operation. A number of additional 
estates will go into production this year, 
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and the industry will presumably attain 
the output mentioned. Little progress 
has as yet been made in rehabilitating 
tea estates in Sumatra, so that it is con- 
sidered unlikely that production in that 
island will exceed 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
pounds in 1948. 

As yet no information is available re- 
garding the total area of the gardens 
actually in production or the yield per 
acre, and it is doubtful whether such in- 
formation will become available until 
more stable conditions prevail. Normally 
tea plucking in Java and Sumatra is con- 
tinuous throughout the year. The yield, 
however, is slightly larger during the so- 
called wet monsoon (November to April). 
Virtually the entire output consists of 
black tea. 

No tea estates were operating in Su- 
matra in 1947. In Java the output of 
new tea during the first 10 months of the 
year amounted to approximately 1,350,- 
000 pounds. Complete figures for the 
year are not available, but preliminary 
data show that «production reached 
2,425,000 pounds, the output having in- 
creased appreciably during the final 
months of the year. This compares with 
an output of 138,000,000 pounds in 1940 
and a capacity of about 250,000,000 
pounds. 

A certain amount of old tea grown dur- 
ing the war years also became available 
in 1947. It is assumed that further stocks 
exist in Republican territory. Some of 
the old tea was sold for domestic con- 
sumption, the remainder being rebulked 
for export. It is estimated that the old 
tea recovered in Dutch-controlled areas 
in 1947 amounted to about 3,000,000 
pounds. 

No information is available regarding 
tea production in Republican areas in 
Java and Sumatra during 1947. The 
output, however, is believed to have been 
small and used almost exclusively for 
domestic consumption. 

During the first 10 months of 1947 ex- 
ports of tea from the Netherlands Indies 
amounted to 2,753 metric tons, valued at 
4.574.000 guilders (1 guilder=$0.38 at 
the official rate of exchange). Of this 
total, 1,460 tons went to Singapore and 
288 to the Netherlands. 

Under existing conditions it is impos- 
sible to forecast reliably how soon 
Netherlands Indies tea production will 
again play a significant role in the inter- 
national tea trade. The Dutch estimate 
that under favorable conditions produc- 
tion will develop as follows: In 1948 pro- 
duction will amount to 35,000,000 pounds, 
exports 31,000,000 pounds; 1949, produc- 
tion 72,000,000 pounds, exports 66,000,000 
pounds; in 1950, production 100,000,000 
pounds, exports 97,000,000 pounds. It is 
not anticipated that Java and Sumatra 
will meet their former combined export 
quota of 175,000,000 pounds (as estab- 
lished under the international restric- 








tions in force before the war) until 1959 
at the earliest. At present, production js 
not restricted, but restrictive measures 
may later be resumed. 


MADAGASCAR’S EXPORTS OF COFFEE INCREASE 


Coffee was Madagascar’s leading ex. 
port commodity in 1947. It thus re. 
gained its normal prewar position as the 
country’s most valuable export commogd.- 
ity, replacing vanilla which was the most 
important export item in 1945 and 1946. 
Coffee exports increased from 22,333 
metric tons in 1946 to 29,333 tons in 1947, 
and vanilla shipments decreased from 
633 tons to 488 tons. 


Dairy Products 
PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


France’s original milk-production pro- 
gram for 1947 was set at 100,000,000 hec- 
toliters (1 hectoliter—26.42 gallons) in- 
cluding 31,000,000 for animal feeding, 
17,000,000 for human consumption on 
the farm, 15,000,000 for use as commer- 
cialized fluid milk, and nearly all of the 
remainder for the production of 104,115 
tons of cheese and 104,000 tons of but- 
ter. In addition, French plants were 
expected to produce 912,000 cases of 
sweetened condensed milk, 250,000 cases 
of unsweetened evaporated milk, 4,000 
tons of casein, and 1,549 tons of pow- 
dered milk suitable for infant feeding. 

During the first 7 months of 1947 the 
production of milk and dairy products 
exceeded that of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, and expectations were that 
the planned annual production of most 
dairy products would be exceeded dur- 
ing the year. Beginning late in July, 
however, and continuing through the 
last 5 months of the year, production of 
milk and dairy products declined rapidly. 

By the end of the third quarter, milk 
production totaled 75,334,000 hectoliters, 
with a commercialized production of 
39,796,433 hectoliters which included 
13,515,110 hectoliters consumed as fluid 
milk. The commercialized production of 
dairy products to October 1, 1947, 
reached the following totals: 69,632 tons 
of butter, 92,299 tons of cheese, 2,649 
tons of casein, 868 tons of powdered milk, 
687,458 cases of sweetened condensed 
milk, and 211,799 cases of unsweetened 
evaporated milk 

On the basis of preliminary official 
evaluation, total milk production in 1947 
was expected to total about 90,000,000 
hectoliters, 48,953,000 hectoliters repre- 
senting commercialized milk. The com- 
mercialized production figure corre- 
sponds to the following milk utilization: 
Fluid milk, 16,577,000 hectoliters; butter, 
89,650 tons: cheese, 110,260 tons; sweet- 
ened condensed milk, approximately 


800,000 cases; unsweetened evaporated 
milk, 270,000 cases; powdered milk, 1,250 
tons; and casein 2,950 tons. 
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During the first 9 months of 1947 
France was a net importer of fluid milk, 
putter, unsweetened evaporated milk, 
powdered milk, and casein. France was 
a net exporter of cheese, including im- 
portant quantities of Roquefort, and also 
sent sweetened condensed milk to its 
colonies. 

Long-range plans for the French dairy 
industry are being developed as part of 
the Monnet plan and include, as goals for 
1950, the production of 150,000,000 hec- 
toliters of milk, the addition of 40,000 
milking machines, the erection of new 
bottling works, the installation of re- 
frigerated storage and transport facili- 
ties, and the construction and equipment 
of numerous dairy plants. The program 
is being carried out only in part. 


Fish and Products 


CONDITIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND’'S 
INDUSTRY 


Approximately one-third of Newfound- 
land’s 320,000 people are directly or in- 
directly dependent upon the codfishery 
for a living. 

In 1947 production of salt codfish ex- 
ceeded 125,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 110,604,256 pounds in 1946. Owing 
largely to foreign-exchange restrictions, 
exports declined from about 110,000,000 
pounds in 1946 to less than 100,000,000 
pounds in 1947. Relatively large stocks 
were carried over for marketing in 1948. 
In the fall of 1947, the situation with 
respect to the export of salt codfish be- 
came highly uncertain because of 
sterling restrictions imposed by the 
United Kingdom. The Newfoundland 
Government eventually intervened, how- 
ever, making a portion of its dollar sur- 
plus available to exporters. 

For the first time since 1943, New- 
foundland’s catch of salt codfish was 
disposed of in the open market during 
1947. From 1943 through 1946 the pro- 
duction of salt codfish had been mar- 
keted in conformity with allocations 
fixed by the Combined Food Board and 
recently by the International Emergency 
Food Council, at scheduled’ export 
prices.) Likewise in 1947, all salt cod- 
fish marketing groups were merged into 
the Newfoundland Associated Fish Ex- 
porters, Ltd. (NAFEL). 

Exports of the frozen-fillet industry 
advanced from 6,500,000 pounds during 
the war, to more than 30,000,000 pounds 
in 1945 and 1946, but declined to about 
12,500,000 pounds in 1947. Loss of the 
United Kingdom market and inability 
to exploit the United States market on 
a larger scale were the principal reasons 
for this steep decline. 

The herring fishery likewise was on a 
reduced scale as compared with 1946, 
owing partly to a poor “strike” of herring 
and partly to the loss of relief contracts 
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made during and immediately after the 
war. 

Operations in other subsidiary 
branches of the fisheries generally com- 
pared favorably with 1946. The catch 
of seals more than tripled the number 
caught in 1946. Export of live lobsters 
recorded an all-time high of more than 
3,000,000 pounds, but exports of fresh 
and frozen salmon fell off slightly from 
the 1946 figure of approximately 2,000,- 
000 pounds. Production of whale oil 
for the first time exceeded 1,000,000 im- 
perial gallons, nearly a 30 percent in- 
crease over 1946. Exports of fish oils 
approximated 2,500,000 imperial gallons, 
an increase of about 40 percent over 
the 1946 figure. 


Nuts 
SHELLED-ALMOND PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, IRAN 


The 1947 final estimate of Iranian 
shelled - almond production is 5,000 
metric tons, compared with 7,000 tons in 
1946. The 1947 figure is about 14 percent 
less than the 5-year (1940-44) average 
of 5,820 metric tons and 20 percent less 
than the 10-year (1935-44) average of 
6,320 tons. The 1947 production is the 
smallest since 1942 when only 4,800 tons 
were produced. 

Exports of almonds during the mar- 
keting year August 23, 1946, to August 
22, 1947, totaled 4,882 metric tons, shelled 
basis. About 66 percent or 3,324 tons 
went to India, which has been the prin- 
cipal market for Iranian almonds for the 
past 10 years. 

Exports for the first 8 months of the 
calendar year 1947 amounted to 3,111 
tons, shelled basis, and for the full year 
they were estimated at 4,500 tons. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR SITUATION IN CHILE 


Annual consumption of sugar in Chile 
approximately 150,000 metric tons of raw 
cane sugar. Data on stocks and imports 
reveal that apparent 1946 consumption 
totaled 142,597 metric tons; for the crop 
year September 1, 1946, to August 31, 
1947, consumption amounted to 144,146 
metric tons; and during the first 11 
months of 1947 it totaled 128,733 tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1947 imports 
of raw cane sugar into Chile amounted 
to 128,665 metric tons, valued at $25,092,- 
295 (‘United States currency), as com- 
pared with total 1946 imports of 143,300 
tons, valued at $22,721,581. Inthe period 
January—November 1947, Peru supplied 
85,201 metric tons of sugar to Chile; the 
Dominican Republic, 24,149 tons; and 
Cuba, 19,313 tons. 

According to the Direcci6n General de 
Estadistica, total stocks of refined sugar 
in the country’s refineries amounted to 
2.932 metric tons on November 31, 1947, 
compared with 3,019 tons on January 1, 


1947. On September 1, 1946, stocks 
totaled 3,439 tons, and on August 31, 1947, 
they amounted to 2,593 tons. Fairly 
consistent arrivals of the raw cane sugar 
has resulted in little stockpiling of sugar 
in Chile. 

During recent months Chile arranged 
for supplying its entire needs of sugar for 
the last two-thirds of the present calen- 
dar year and the first part of 1949. Ne- 
gotiations were completed with Brazil 
and Peru for the purchase of a total of 
150,000 metric tons of raw cane sugar. 
Of this amount, 50,000 tons are being 
purchased from Brazil at a price of $3.87 
per hundredweight, f. o. b. Brazilian port. 

This marks the first time in recent 
years that Brazil will have supplied im- 
portant amounts of sugar to Chile. 
Peru is furnishing 100,000 metric tons— 
50,000 tons at $4.30 per hundredweight, 
and another 50,000 tons at $5.15 per 
hundredweight, both prices f. o. b. Peru- 
vian port. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND EXPORTS, 
EL SALVADOR 


The 1947-48 sugar crop, which is 
usually completed in May, will yield ap- 
proximately 600,000 quintals (1 Spanish 
quintal=101.41 pounds), according to 
preliminary estimates released by the 
Comision de Defensa de la Industria 
Azucarera. This figure corresponds 
closely to the 593,963 quintals of sugar 
actually produced from the 1946—47 main 
crop. 

The above estimates do not include 
panela, upon which no accurate informa- 
tion is available. Panela production is 
estimated at 400,000 to 500,000 quintals 
per year, depending upon the size of the 
cane crop as well as the price paid for 
cane at local sugar mills. 

During most of 1946-47 crop year 
sugarcane sold locally at prices ranging 
from about 12 to 14 colones ($4.80 to 
$5.60) per ton. Such price levels en- 
couraged many small growers to sell their 
cane to sugar producers rather than to 
manufacture panela. The subsequent 
drop in the world price of sugar caused 
the domestic price of cane to fall to 
about 4 or 5 colones ($1 to $2) per ton. 
As a result of this price decline, it is now 
believed that small farmers will tend to 
increase their output of panela during 
the current crop year. It is claimed 
that some farmers have destroyed their 
cane crops to plant corn, which com- 
mands a relatively high price $3.60 per 
quintal) in the domestic market. As this 
practice is not extensive, it is probable 
that panela production during the 1947- 
48 crop year will approximate 500,000 
quintals. 

Trade forecasts indicate that molasses 
production during the 1947-48 crop year 
will approximately equal the 2,035,000 
gallons reportedly manufactured from 
the 1946-47 cane crop. Over 95 percent 
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of the total production of molasses is 
used by local distilleries in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol. The remainder is utilized 
chiefly in feed preparations for cattle. 

Prior to the 1946-47 crop year the ex- 
portable surplus of Salvadoran sugar was 
small and could be disposed of with little 
difficulty in the Honduran market. The 
high yield from the 1946-47 crop pre- 
supposed a large world demand at high 
prices. As soon as large production in 
other areas tended to depress the world 
price, local producers began to search for 
foreign buyers who were willing and able 
to pay good prices for sugar. However, 
although several contacts were made, 
there were no large sales. Consequently 
on January 1, 1948, there were report- 
edly 152,000 quintals of sugar remaining 
from the 1946-47 crop available for ex- 
port; at the same time the 1947-48 crop 
was well under way promising a yield of 
sugar as great as 1946-47 production. 

During the first 11 months of 1947 ex- 
ports of sugar from El] Salvador totaled 
5,282,287 pounds. Exports in 1946 totaled 
3,242,010 pounds. 


PANAMA’S SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Sugar producers in the Republic of 
Panama expect 1948 production to be 
about 10,000 metric tons, an increase of 
30 percent over that of 1947 which 
totaled about 7,700 tons. 

Imports in 1947 amounted to about 
2,721 metric tons. 

Consumption ‘home use and industry) 
totaled 9,593 tons. Stocks of domes- 
tically produced and imported sugar at 
the end of December 1947 amounted to 
1,236 metric tons. 

Although the estimated 1948 produc- 
tion of 10,000 metric tons and the surplus 
available at the end of 1947 are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for the country’s 
requirements during the calendar year 


1948, some refined sugar may be im- 
ported to meet the requirements of 
industry. 


J ‘egetables 
DENMARK’S PRODUCTION 


Vegetable production in Denmark has 
expanded substantially in the past 8 or 
9 years. The total field area in vege- 
tables increased 56 percent from 1942 
to 1947, and the tonnage produced out- 
doors for sale, fresh, increased by 23 
percent from 1942-46. Tonnage pro- 
duced for canning more than doubled 
from 1941 to 1946, and there have been 
substantial increases in the growing of 
vegetables under glass. 

Despite the larger output, however, the 
use of vegetables other than cabbage 
and roots is limited, according to United 
States standards. One of the commonest 
impressions is the relative scarcity of 


leafy vegetables, such as lettuce and 
spinach, in the usual Danish diet, even 
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The United States needs large quantities of the metals in which many Latin-American countries 


are rich Here we see 


during the summer. The larger under- 
glass industry is increasing the winter 
fresh vegetable supply somewhat, but the 
cost is too high for the larger part of the 
population. In prewar years there was a 
small volume of imports from southern 
Europe and the Canary Islands (toma- 
toes) but it was never important and 
is now stopped. There is a small export 
business with nearby countries. 

The principal items grown outdoors 


for sale, fresh, are cabbages ‘white and 
red), carrots, tomatoes, rhubarb, beets, 
onions, and cucumbers. Leek, cauli- 


flower, and celery root are 
tant. Peas, 


also impor- 
beans, brussels sprouts, as- 
paragus, and kale are of minor impor- 
tance. Lettuce, spinach, and blanched 
celery are available in small quantities 
Peas, rhubarb, carrots, and 
are the principal 
Tomatoes rank next, 
asparagus, and 


cabbage 
canned. 
followed by beans, 


vegetables 


spinach. The largest 


item, however, is “other vegetables,” 
which covers mushrooms, cucumber, 
pumpkin, beetroot, capers, onions, and 


sauerkraut. The quality of the products 
is good, but prices are relatively high 
Canned vegetables are a semiluxury in 
Denmark, with nothing like the usual 
widespread usage by all income groups 
in the United States. 

Mushroom production in Denmark be- 
gan about 1940 and has become a crop of 
some consequence. Production appears 
to be expanding, reaching about 500,- 
000 kilograms in 1946, worth about 4,000,- 
000 crowns ‘(1 Danish crown=$0.2086 
United States currency) to the _ pro- 
ducers. About half of the 1946 crop was 


open-pit copper 


mining 


canned. An increase in 1947 of about 
200,000 kilograms was expected, but 
owing to the dry season the crop is re- 
ported to have totaled about 425,000 to 
450,000 kilograms 

For 1944 and 1945, production of mush- 
rooms per year was estimated at from 
200,000 to 250,000 kilograms, of which 
100,000 kilograms were canned and sold 
in the domestic market. The yield in 
those years did not cover the demand, 
and stocks were exhausted at the end of 
1945. Exports are limited to the move- 
ment of some fresh mushrooms to 
Sweden 

There has never been a market of any 
consequence in Demark for United States 
canned vegetables, and none is likely to 
develop as long as dollar 


scarce 


exchange is 
As tin plate becomes more plen- 
there is likely to be some 
expansion in the retables, 
chiefly for domestic consumption in the 


tiful, however, 
canning of veg 


winter 


' ) 
General Products 
FURNITURE, HANDICRAFTS AND SMALL 
INDUSTRIES IN LEBANON 


The Lebanese furniture industry is one 
of the stable in the country. It 
consists of 10 large manufacturers of 
wood furniture and about 100 smaller 
establishments. Production meets the 
domestic requirements and is valued at 
about 5,000,000 Syrian pounds annually. 
Foreign competition is not severe, al- 
though no furniture is exported except 
to Syria 
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The output of the larger firms is of me- 
dium quality. Certain smaller manu- 
facturers supply those customers who 
demand higher quality. Overstuffed up- 
holstery of bright color and wood sur- 
faces of the highest artificial luster pos- 
sible are preferred. Styles follow those 
jJlustrated in publications received regu- 
larly from Europe, particularly from 
France. A pattern-maker is employed 
py nearly all firms, and most of the work 
is done by hand. Some 2,000 workers 
are employed. The machinery in use 
js old. The industry is hampered by 
the shortage of good-quality wood and 
the high prices of all wood products. 
Wood usually is imported from Poland 
and Rumania, veneer from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and a 
very low quality of plywood is obtained 
in Lebanon. 

Handicrafts and small industries in 
Lebanon include: The making of lace 
and knitted goods by about 2,000 rural 
women; the casting of bells (about 10 
each year by one family); the manufac- 
ture of heaters (kerosene and gas oil— 
about 500 annually); razor blades— 
about 12,000,000 semifinished blades are 
imported by one firm and sharpened in 
Lebanon; toys (wooden horses, furniture, 
cars and other articles for children); 
flashlight batteries (about 1,500,000 an- 
nually by two firms); a moderate quan- 
tity of earthen jars and pitchers, and 
building tiles. 


Gums 


U. K’s IMporTS 


Imports of gum arabic into the United 
Kingdom during 1947 amounted to 204,- 
360 hundredweight, compared with 230,- 
531 hundredweight in the preceding year, 
reports the British press. The 1938 
figure was 128,583 hundredweight. 

Gum-tragacanth imports into 
United Kingdom during 1947 
23,024 hundredweight, against 
hundredweight in 1946. In 1938 
imports were 8,373 hundredweight. 

During 1947, the United’ Kingdom im- 
ported a total of 13,094 hundredweight of 
karaya gum, against 11,182 hundred- 
weight in 1946, 


the 
totaled 
16,414 
such 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF TANNING 
EXTRACTS 

Exports of quebracho extract from 
Argentina during January 1948 
amounted to 17,302 tons as compared 
with 10,352 tons in January 1947 and 
22,154 tons in December 1947. Consump- 
tion in January 1948 amounted to 1,444 
tons and 2,193 tons in January 1947. 
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Exports of urunday extract totaled 
120 tons. None of this extract was ex- 
ported in January or December 1947. 


TRADE IN TANNING MATERIALS, INDIA 


In the second half of 1947 only 210 tons 
of myrobalans arrived in Calcutta from 
the interior of India, as compared with 
7,405 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946. Scarcity of railroad cars was 
responsible for the decline. 

The demand of buyers in continental 
Europe was good, and inquiries were re- 
ceived from Japan. The possible use of 
the fruit for making khaki dyes for tex- 
tiles has augmented the demand from 
foreign buyers. Exports from Calcutta 
in the last half of 1947 included whole 
myrobalan amounting to 287 tons, of 
which China took 67 tons, Sweden 53 
tons, and France 50 tons; crushed myro- 
balan totaling 126 tons, of which 79 tons 
went to France and 47 tons to the Neth- 
erlands; and myrobalan extract, 2,217 
tons, of which the United Kingdom took 
1,211 tons, Australia 285, Norway 180, 
Belgium 155, and the United States 88. 

From July to December 1947, 42 tons 
of gambier were imported, all from Sing- 
apore; 99 tons of cutch, of which 84 tons 
came from Burma; 64 tons of bark for 
tanning, of which 59 tons came from 
Madras; 1 ton of wattle extract from 
East Africa, and 13 tons of other tan- 
ning materials. 


URUGUAY’S EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


During the first 11 months of 1947 
Uruguay exported 252,229 tanned and 
semitanned cattle hides, 199,406 tanned 
sheepskins (excluding shipments to the 
United States), and 26,799 saurians. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER IMPORTS, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Lumber imports into Jamaica, British 
West Indies, totaled 13,857,000 board feet 
in 1947, according to preliminary figures, 
compared with 8,932,000 board feet in 
1946 and 16,603,000 board feet in 1938. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


TMPORT LICENSES AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
SPAIN 


The chemical-pharmaceutical industry 
in Spain was the subject of the first ex- 
tensive Government regulation by the 
which the granting of import licenses 
and foreign exchange were definitely tied 
together. Distribution of foreign ex- 
change was placed under industry-Gov- 
ernment allocation committees. In the 
initial allocation plan for foreign ex- 


change, announced in December 1947 for 
the following quarter, the only item for 
which dollar exchange was to be provided 
was streptomycin. 


CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL HERBS, EGYPT 


Egyptian authorities are considering 
ways of increasing the extent of desert 
areas given over to the cultivation of 
medicinal herbs for home consumption 
and export. For this purpose, a technical 
department under the direction of the 
High Council of Climatic Centers was re- 
cently set up, reports the foreign press. 


Swiss Exports 


The value of Swiss exports of pharma- 
ceuticals and perfume in 1947 was 229,- 
900,000 Swiss francs, compared with 171,- 
100,000 Swiss francs in the preceding 
year. (1 Swiss franc=$0.2336.) 


IMPORTS IN 1947, U. K. 


British imports of quinine and quinine 
salts in 1947 amounted to 2,070,876 
ounces, compared with only 861,302 
ounces in the preceding year. Such im- 
ports in 1938 totaled 1,604,601 ounces. 

Medicinal-oil imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1947 amounted to 310 hun- 
dredweight, as compared with 1,815 
hundredweight in 1946. During 1938, 
imports of these commodities totaled 
51,566 hundredweight. 

British imports of menthol during 1947 
totaled 203,264 pounds, as compared with 
234,973 pounds in 1946 and 87,307 pounds 
in 1938. ‘ 

The value of British imports of proprie- 
tary medicines during 1947 was £116,934, 
a considerable increase over the 1946 
figure of £49,031. In 1938, the amount 
was £866,148. British imports of other 
drugs and medicines in 1947 were valued 
at £988,284, compared with £552,661 in 
1846. In 1938, such imports had a value 
of £515,817. 


U.S. Imports, 1947 


United States imports of cinchona 
bark during 1947, totaling 2,323,605 
pounds and valued at $661,453, exceeded 
the 1938 figures by 974,519 pounds and 
$73,149. The leading sources in that 
year were: Guatemala, 973,673 pounds 
valued at $115,946; Netherlands Indies, 
865,686 pounds, $384,697; and British 
Malaya, 465,604 pounds, $156,987. In 
1938, most of the bark came from the 
Netherlands Indies, and only very lim- 
ited shipments were recorded from one 
Latin American country, Ecuador. (U. 
S. official statistics.) 

Total imports of crude licorice root 
into the United States during 1947 
reached 55,922,459 pounds valued at 
$2,529,884, as compared wtih 57,252,408 
pounds and $2,334,107 in 1946. Chief 
sources in 1947 were as follows (1946 fig- 
ures in parentheses) : Turkey, 29,766,184 
pounds valued at $1,272,063 (44,069,951 
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pounds, $1,605,657); Iraq, 17,587,477 
pounds, $130,276 (5,822,272 pounds, $221,- 
485) ; U.S. S. R. 6,867,357 pounds, $352,392 
(379,448 pounds, $29,729) ; Greece, 5,116,- 
077 pounds, $386,279 (3,077,452 pounds, 
$138,711); Italy, 2,690,456 pounds, $124,- 
336 (840,000 pounds, $86,625); Syria, 
3,362,009 pounds, $217,179 (2,548,828 
pounds, $204,207) ; Spain, 531,635 pounds, 
$46,333 (470,453 pounds, $42,104). (U.S. 
Official Statistics.) 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEW PAPER MILL PLANNED, UNION OF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


The largest paper-manufacturing firm 
in the Union of South Africa is planning 
to erect a new modern paper mill on the 
Tugela River in Zululand, north of 
Durban. This firm also has a factory 
producing paper and paperboard at 
Geduld (near Springs) in the Johannes- 
burg area. 


NEW WALLBOARD MILLS To START 
OPERATIONS, FINLAND 


A new wood-fiber wallboard mill, with 
a planned annual capacity of 6,000 metric 
tons, started operations recently near 
Lappeenranta, Finland. Although con- 
struction plans were made in 1943, a 
permit to build was not authorized until 
1945 because of the war. Delays in de- 
livery of machinery and other equip- 
ment postponed the beginning of pro- 
duction. 

Another wallboard plant is nearing 
completion at Pihlava (near Bjorneborg) 
and is expected to begin production soon. 
The anticipated annual output is about 
25,000 tons of porous and hard wall- 
board. Laths and other waste from the 
company’s adjacent sawmill will be the 
principal raw material used. 


Paper IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


The trend of reduced imports of paper 
and paper products into Uruguay during 
the first quarter of 1947 (4,538 metric 
tons), which was reversed in the second 
quarter, was evidenced again in the third 
quarter of 1947. Paper and paper prod- 
ucts imports totaled 5,257 tons during 
the third quarter, compared with 17,977 
tons in the preceding quarter, and 7,797 
tons in the corresponding quarter of 
1946. Wood pulp and newsprint repre- 
sented the greatest declines. Wood-pulp 
imports, all of which came from Sweden, 
dropped to 612 tons from 2,408 tons in 
the second quarter of 1947. Newsprint 
imports, which came from Canada and 
Sweden, decreased to 3,165 tons from 
4.013 tons. 

The shortage of pulp and unfinished 
paper stock resulted in decreased exports 
of paper during the quarter under re- 
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view. Because of the shortage and high 
price of newsprint, some 50 rural period- 
icals were forced to suspend publication. 
In January the newsprint available was 
selling at $200 a ton compared with $70 
before the war. 


Shipbuilding 


INDUSTRY IN BREMEN (U. S. 
GERMANY 


ZONE), 


The shipbuilding industry of the 
Bremen district of Germany comprises 
27 shipyards operating 6 floating docks, 
5 dry docks, 37 slips, and 10,400 workers. 
Up to January 1948, repairs had covered 
a total of 5,342 vessels, large and small, 
including 626 fishing steamers, 265 other 
fishing vessels, and more than 600 light- 
ers and barges. 

Repairs effected on foreign vessels in 
the Bremen yards reportedly had real- 
ized $340,500. More than 850 United 
States freighters have been repaired as 
well as 394 mine sweepers, practically all 
of which were‘delivered to European 
countries. 

In order to utilize facilities, Bremen 
shipyards engage in other activities, 
ranging from the manufacture of house- 
hold utensils to the complete reconstruc- 
tion of damaged and dismantled loco- 
motives. Among the items manufac- 
tured are spare parts for cranes, auto- 
mobiles, tractors, textile machines, and 
presses. 

The program for the construction of 
fishing steamers of up to 400 tons is 
under way. Orders for the first four 
have been approved, and negotiations 
are pending for an additional seven fish- 
ing steamers. 

Shortages of raw materials are experi- 
enced by the industry as a result of the 
practice of limiting imports to materials 
for the export industries 


SHIPYARD FAILS To RENEW LICENSE 
GOTEBURG, SWEDEN 

In view of a decision of the Gotaverken 
shipyards of Goteburg, Sweden, to build 
marine Diesel engines of their own de- 
sign, a license agreement held for 30 
years with Denmark’s Burmeister & 
Wain, of Copenhagen, will not be re- 
newed. The latter company reportedly 
has received considerable indirect income 
from fees connected with license agree- 
ments with shipyards of other countries. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IRAQI IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Imports into the port of Basra, Iraq, 
from the United States during 1947 in- 
cluded (all figures in pounds): Cotton 
piece goods, 3,038,299; rayon piece 


goods, 6,672; silk piece goods, 4,594: Woo] 
piece goods, 9387; sheets, 20,152: men’s 
hats, 2,732; ladies’ hose, 375; men’s hose, 
23,790; hosiery (miscellaneous), 447. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING PRODUCTION 
RUMANIA 





Plans are to increase textile produc. 
tion, particularly of cotton fabrics, in 
Rumania during the first 
1948, says the local press. 


The monthly average target pre. 


. | 
scribed for the various textiles is higher 


than production in 1947. The average 
monthly production target was set ap- 
proximately as follows for the various 
textile items ‘in metric tons of 2,205 
pounds): Cotton cloth, 1,070; cotton 
yarns, 1,556; cotton thread, 21; woo] 
fabrics, 300; silk fabrics, 51; silk knit 
goods, 10; silk hosiery, 11; socks, 54, 

It is assumed that the U.S. S. R. wil] 
be an important source of raw materia]. 
although domestic materials are ex. 
pected to supply part of the require. 
ments. Cotton is grown on a small scale, 
whereas wool production is important. 
Some attention is being given to silk- 
worm culture. There is no production of 
synthetic fibers. 


Cotton and Products 
CULTIVATION AREA EXPANDED, ARGENTINA 
Argentina’s 1947-48 cotton-growing 
area is estimated at 404,000 hectares, as 
compared with 396,315 hectares in 1946- 
47, and 356,420 hectares in 1945-46, ac- 
cording to an Argentine publication. 


COTTON-YARN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, BELGIUM 


Production of cotton yarn in Belgium 
increased to 77,000 metric tons in 1947, 
as compared with 64,000 tons in 1946 and 
63,900 tons in 1938, according to a for- 
eign trade publication 

Only 7 percent of the 1947 production 
was exported, as compared with prewar 
annual exports averaging 12 to 15 per- 
cent. 

Belgium’s cotton-yarn consuming in- 
dustries (piece-goods, knit goods, twine 
manufacture, etc.) before the war had at 
their disposal annually some 65,000 tons 
of yarn, from both domestic and foreign 
sources. In 1947, the quantity was 
72,000 to 73,000 tons 


CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


The area planted to cotton in Peru in 
1947 has been estimated at 135,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) and the 
yield at 1,300,000 quintals (1 quintal 

101 pounds), consisting of 1,190,000 
quintals of Tanguis and 110,000 quintals 
of Pima. Cotton cultivation in 1948 is 
estimated at about 140,000 hectares, and 
with average yields the crop is expected 
to total approximately 1,500,000 quintals. 
The possibility of replacing Pima with 
the Egyptian variety, “Karnak,” on 4 
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large part of the cotton land in the Piura 
and Chira Valleys, within the next 2 
ears, is being considered. 

Exports of cotton in the first 11 months 
of 1947 totaled 50,913 metric tons as com- 
pared with 112,308 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. The United 
Kingdom took larger quantities during 
October and November and returned to 
its former position as the principal 
puyer of Peruvian cotton. Other large 
importers were Colombia and Chile, fol- 
lowed by the United States. 

All cotton exported from Peru must 
have a certificate of registration issued 
by the Camara Algodonera, showing the 


af 


producer, buyer, destination, variety, 
marks, quantity, origin, and value, ac- 
cording to a Government decree of De- 


cember 11, 1947. 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Brazil totaled 
11,261 metric tons ‘(including 121 tons of 
linters and 117 tons of waste cotton) in 
February 1948, as compared with 10,194 
tons (including 420 tons of linters and 10 
tons waste cotton) in January. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHINA 


A particularly sharp increase in the 
Tientsin mills of the China Textile In- 
dustries was reported in the latter part of 
February 1948, and there were also sub- 
stantial gains in Tsingtao and Shanghai. 

The mills of the China Textile Indus- 
tries produced a combined total of 
744.320 bales of cotton yarn and 16,115,- 
182 bolts of cloth during the fiscal year 
ended February 10, 1948. Of these totals, 
12,621 bales of yarn and 883,468 bolts of 
cloth were exported 


ExporRTS OF CANVAS Goobs, U. K. 


Exports of made-up canvas goods from 
the United Kingdom totaled 43,382 hun- 
dredweight in 1947, as compared with 
28,013 hundredweight in 1946, according 
to a British trade publication. 

Exports of canvas piece goods (sail- 
cloth) of more than 12 ounces per square 
yard totaled only 4,998,000 square yards, 
as compared with 5,439,000 square yards 
in 1946 


FOREIGN TRADE IN COTTON AND MANUFAC- 
TURES, U. K 


The United Kingdom's imports and ex- 
ports of cotton and manufactures during 
January 1948, compared with January 
1947 in parentheses, were as follows: Im- 
ports—raw cotton, 82,269,000 pounds 
(46034000). Exports—cotton yarn, 4,- 
608.000 pounds (2,079,000); cotton piece 
goods, 51,338,000 square yards (46,383,- 
000) 





Silk and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Production of raw silk in Japan in 
1947 totaled 110,376 bales (includes com- 
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mercial filatures only; excludes silk-test- 
ing stations), of 132 pounds, compared 
with 88,602 bales in 1946, as reported by 
Japanese sources to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. 

Exports of raw silk from Japan 
amounted to only 17,273 bales in 1947, as 
compared with 86,427 bales in 1946. 
Principal destinations in 1947 were: 
United Kingdom, 17,260 bales; United 
States, 4,094 bales. 

Production of silk fabrics amounted to 
37,648,000 square yards in 1947, as com- 
pared with 42,156,000 square yards in 
1946. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


JOINT RUSSIAN-FINNISH COMPANY FORMED 
IN HELSINKI 


A joint Russian-Finnish synthetic fiber 
company has been formed in Helsinki, 
Finland, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. A _ factory will be erected 
as soon as a suitable site is located, it is 
stated. 


Wool and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Declared exports of wool from Argen- 
tina in February 1948, with January 
figures in parentheses, were (all figures 
in bales): Greasy, 22,046 (25,147); 
scoured, 3,915 (2,250); pulled, 3,431 (2,- 
259). 

Apparel and carpet wools included in 
the above February exports, with Janu- 
ary totals in parentheses, are shown 
separately (all figures in bales): Apparel 
wool—greasy, 5,211 (4,707); scoured, 1,- 
459 (574); pulled, 1643 (948). Carpet 
wool—greasy, 16,835 (20,440); scoured, 
2,456 (1,676); pulled, 1,788 (1,311). 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of worsted fabrics in Aus- 
tralia in 1948 is estimated at about 18,- 
000,000 square yards, according to a 
British trade publication. 

Exports of worsted fabrics in 1948 are 
expected to total more than 1,000,000 
square yards. The worsted export quota 
has been increased by 2 percent, three- 
fourths of which will be sent to dollar 
areas, it is stated. 

Exports of other manufactured wool- 
ens, including piece goods, rugs, and 
blankets, will be free of export quotas 
when shipped to dollar countries. 


WOOL SITUATION IN IRAN 


The 1947-48 supply of raw wool in Iran 
is estimated at 22,898 metric tons (pro- 
duction, 13,600 tons; carry-over, as of 
March 21, 1947, 8,798 tons; imports, 500 
tons). 

The amount of raw wool imported 
from March 22 to August 23, 1947, totaled 
370 tons, of which 311 tons came from 
Australia and 59 tons from the United 
Kingdom. 


Consumption of wool from March 21, 
1947, to March 20, 1948, was expected to 
total about 8,400 tons, as compared with 
9,100 tons in 1946-47. Tentative esti- 
mates by consumers were as follows: 
Carpet industry, 3,500 tons, or 5 percent 
less than in 1946-47, owing to increased 
cost of labor and wool which resulted in 
higher prices and limited demand for 
Iranian carpets; textile mills, 2,700 tons, 
consisting of 2,300 tons of domestic and 
400 tons of imported, from Australia; 
home industries, 2,600 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Imports into and exports from the 
United Kingdom of raw wool and manu- 
factures in January 1948, as compared 
with January 1947, in parentheses, were 
as follows: 

Imports—raw wool, consisting of 
sheep’s-wool 62,447,000 pounds (28,320,- 
000) ; alpaca, etc., 1,804,000 pounds (547,- 
000); waste, etc., 1,351,000 pounds (237,- 
000) ; total wool, 65,602,000 pounds (29,- 
104,000) . 

Exports—wool tops, 4,183,000 pounds 
(2,278,000) ; woolen yarn, 219,000 pounds 
(239,000) ; worsted yarn, 939,000 pounds 
(1,072,000); woolen fabrics, 5,856,000 
square yards (4,886,000); worsted fab- 
rics, 2,649,000 square yards (2,831,000). 


New ZEALAND EXPORTS 


Exports of wool from New Zealand 
from July 1, 1947, to January 31, 1948, 
totaled 470,887 bales, of which 307,709 
bales were greasy wool; 80,406 bales, 
slipe; and 82,772 bales, scoured. Ship- 
ments to the United States during this 
period totaled 31,471 bales, consisting of 
25,953 bales of greasy; 1,376 bales of 
slipe, and 4,142 bales of scoured wool. 

Joint Organization stocks of New Zea- 
land wool, as of December 31, 1947, 
totaled 948,000 bales, of which 612,773 
bales were in New Zealand. Unsold 
stocks from the 1947-48 clip, as of March 
1, 1948, were estimated to be 323,995 
bales of greasy wool and 55,000 bales of 
slipe. 


SALES AND EXporTs, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Deliveries of wool to ports by the 
South African railways during January 
totaled 1,140,273 pounds. 

During February, 61,899 bales of wool 
were offered at auction, of which 73.8 
percent was sold. 

Declared exports of wool from the 
Union of South Africa to the United 
States during February 1948 consisted of 
2,737,229 pounds (9,282 bales) of greasy 
wool and 200,305 pounds (959 bales) of 
scoured. 


Woo. Exports, IRAQ 


The estimated 1948 net exportable 
wool surplus of Iraq is placed at 9,600 
metric tons (includes carry-over stocks 
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from 1947 of 3,600 tons). Carpet wools 
are said to account for 8,600 tons of this 
total. 

Export permits issued during the first 
2 months of 1948 totaled 1,940 tons, of 
which 596 tons were for shipment to the 
United States and 1,228 tons to France. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN CONGO 


According to unofficial estimates, 115,- 
000 metric tons of seed cotton (equiva- 
lent to about 40,000 tons of lint), 150 
tons of sisal, and 10,000 tons of jute were 
produced in the Belgian Congo during 
1947. 


ABACA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CosTaA RICA 


The area under abaca cultivation in 
Costa Rica consists of 10,169 acres under 
the United States Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation project and 250 acres 
by small growers. 

Production of dry fiber on the RFC 
project in 1947 totaled 9,236,495 pounds; 
tow, 188,595 pounds; and waste, 509,819 
pounds. Quality of the fiber was 67 per- 
cent superior, 10 percent good, and 23 
percent streaky. Production of dry fiber 
in 1948 is expected to total about 17,000.- 
000 pounds, with the upward trend con- 
tinuing into 1949. The project may pos- 
sibly reach its full normal production in 
1949, although it has not yet been ac- 
curately ascertained as to what the full 
normal production of fiber will be. 

Domestic industries consume the small 
growers’ production, but all fiber, tow, 
and waste from the RFC project in the 
past have been exported to the United 
States. During the last quarter of 1947, 
however, 55,000 pounds went to Nova 
Scotia. 

Export prices of the classified grades 
in United States currency during the 
fourth quarter of 1947 were: Superior, 
18 to 18.5 cents per pound: good, 17.25 
to 19 cents per pound; streaky, 15.75 to 
17 cents per pound; tow, 8.15 to 9.75 
cents per pound; and waste, 8.5 to 8.75 
cents per pound. 


HENEQUEN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 


AND EXporTs, CUBA 


The henequen area in Cuba is cur- 
rently estimated at 37,800 acres, as com- 
pared with 38,564 acres at the beginning 
of 1947. About 1,800 acres were planted 
in 1947. The yearly planted area con- 
sidered necessary to maintain produc- 
tion at present level is reported to be 
2,650 acres. Difficulties attending the 
sales of fiber discouraged planting opera- 
tions to some extent. 

Production of henequen fiber totaled 
28,700,000 pounds in 1947; 30,500,000 
pounds in 1946; 29,100,000 pounds in 
1945; and 27,700,000 pounds in 1944. 
Production in 1948 is estimated at about 
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31,000,000 pounds. Heavy’ wartime 
plantings of henequen are just beginning 
to come into full bearing. 

Cordage production in 1948 is expected 
to decline to a level of 16,000,000 to 
17,000,000 pounds. 

Consumption of henequen fiber by the 
cordage mills and other processing in- 
dustries totaled only 19,200,000 pounds in 
1947, as compared with 25,600,000 pounds 
in 1946 and the record of 30,600,000 
pounds in 1945. Decline in manufac- 
ture was attributable to the lack of an 
export market for finished cordage. The 
annual capacity of the Cuban cordage 
industry is reported to be more than 
35,000,000 pounds. Domestic purchases 
of henequen rope and twine were close 
to 11,500,000 pounds in 1947, as compared 
with 14,000,000 pounds in 1946. The 
principal consumer is the sugar industry, 
and purchases were largely completed 
by January 1, 1947. 

Stocks of fiber in the hands of pro- 
ducers totaled 3,500,000 pounds as of De- 
cember 31, 1947. Tetal fiber stocks, in- 
cluding those held b¥ cordage manufac- 
turers, on December 31, were estimated 
to be close to the 7,900,000 pounds in in- 
ventories at the beginning of the year 
Stocks of finished cordage at the end of 
1947 totaled about 2,500,000 pounds 

Exports of henequen fiber and cord- 
age in 1947, by item, as compared with 
1946 in parentheses, follow (all figures in 
pounds): Raw henequen fiber, 9,443,018 
(220,460); cord and twine 4,413,624 
(5,692,083) ; rope, 2,282,474 (5,247,618). 

The United States was the principal 
purchaser of raw henequen fiber in 1947, 
taking 8,542,320 pounds. Exports of 
henequen waste totaled 851,771 pounds, 
the United States taking the entire 
amount. Cordage exports in 1947 ap- 
proximated the prewar and early war- 
time trade. During the war, exports 
consisted primarily of heavy rope. Be- 
fore the war and in 1947 binder twine 
and bailer twine were the principal 
products shipped. 

Of total twine and cord exports in 1947, 
3,622,616 pounds went to France and 
622,153 pounds to the United States. 
During 1947, 316,861 pounds of oiled rope 
were exported, shipments to Puerto Rico 
totaling 224,363 pounds, and to the 
United States, 70,911 pounds. The three 
principal purchasers of rope during 1947 
were the United States, 1,137,055 pounds: 
Puerto Rico, 570,685 pounds; and Argen- 
tina, 236,525 pounds. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, IRELAND (‘EIRE) 


Jute and other fibers, and manufac- 
tures, thereof, imported into Ireland 
(Eire) in 1947, with 1946 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows: Jute, 72,098 
hundredweight (58,858); jute piece 
goods, 2,317,171 square yards (192,168); 
jute sacks and bags, new, 91,459 dozen 
(16,771); jute sacks and hags, second- 
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Dental Supply Houses—Bolivia 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Morocco 

Furniture Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Glove Manufacturers—Spain 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Colom. 
bia 

Hat and Hat-Body Manufacturers and Ex. 
porters—Sweden 

Hospitals—Argentina 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im. 
porters and Dealers—Dominican Republic, 

Lime-Burning Plants—Mexico 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Egypt 


Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers- 
Mc rocco 
Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers 


Switzerland 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refineries, anq 
Exporters—Netherlands 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Netherlands 

Paper and _ Stationery 
Dealers—-Costa Rica 

Petroleum Industry—Egypt 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Haiti 

Pulp and Paper Mills—TIreland 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Paraguay 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers 
Mexico 

Tanneries—Netherlands 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters 
Islands 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Spain 


Importers and 


Canary 





hand, 88,051 dozen (269,201); coir fiber, 
26,463 hundredweight (16,962); coir 
mats and matting, 6,582 hundredweight 
(8,264); cordage, cables, rope, and twine, 
3,905 hundredweight (2,570); raw hemp, 
32,266 hundredweight (47,343). 

Exports of jute yarn amounted to 
600,783 pounds in 1947, as compared with 
2,884,607 pounds in 1946. During 1947, 
967,220 square yards of jute piece goods 
were exported; there were no such ex- 
ports in 1946. 


JUTE-MILL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of jute goods (‘including 
manufactures for Government accounts) 
by Indian jute mills totaled 1,010,385 
tons in 1947, as compared with 1,032,951 
tons in 1946, reports a foreign trade 
publication. 


GRAIN-BaG MANUFACTURE, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


A grain-bag factory is to be established 
at Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, by 4a 
British firm, according to a foreign trade 
publication. A domestic fiber on which 
experiments have already been con- 
ducted will be grown on 7,000 acres 
leased in the Sabi Valley. The crop will 
be on a 3-year rotation system. It is 
estimated that the factory’s annual pro- 
duction of bags will be about 2,500,000. 
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Mexico Plans To Modernize 
Telecommunications System 


The Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works of Mexico has officially an- 
nounced that 32,090,000 pesos (US$6,- 
400,000) will be allocated by the Ministry 
of Finance to the Telecommunications 
Department of the Ministry of Commu- 
nications to modernize communications 
throughout Mexico. Of this sum, 
16,000,000 pesos (US$3,200,000) will be 
allotted for work to be performed during 
1948, and the balance will be available to 
the Telecommunications Department in 
1949. This expenditure on the part of 
the Ministry of Finance will be repaid 
from the income derived from the reno- 
vated communications system during a 
period of approximately 6 years. It is 
expected that the renovated system will 
solve Mexico’s telecommunications prob- 
lem for at least 15 years. 

The plan for modernization of the 
telecommunications system, outlined by 
the Ministry of Communications and 
approved by the President, calls for im- 
provements to the telegraphic network 
of 656 offices, the telephonic network of 
397 offices, and the radiotelegraph sys- 
tem, which at present consists of 44 sta- 
tions. These improvements will include 
the construction of copper circuits on the 
most important portions of the telegraph 
network, where inadequate installations 
have been unable to carry the transmis- 
sion load. Particular attention will be 
given to the Mexico-Laredo circuit and 
its intermediate points, especially Mon- 
terrey, and to the Mexico-Torreon cir- 
cuit. A general revision and renovation 
of the Mexico-Tampico, Mexico-Guada- 
lajara, and Mexico-Veracruz circuits will 
also be made. ‘Carrier’ equipment will 
be installed on these circuits in order to 
provide for the transmission of several 
messages simultaneously. 

Radiotelegraph equipment will be ren- 
ovated and new directional antenna will 
be erected. Mexico's very limited radio- 
telephone communication will be en- 
larged and furnished with new equip- 
ment which, when linked with land tele- 
phone lines, will permit users throughout 
the Republic to communicate with other 
sections from their homes, instead of be- 
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ing obliged to go to special offices, as is 
now the case. 

In addition to satisfying the demands 
of the general public and facilitating 
official communications, the renovation 
of the telecommunications system in 
Mexico will provide more adequate and 
more efficient channels for press services 
and for financial enterprises, since fac- 
simile and wirephoto services will be 
available to them, 


Panama’s National Airport To 
Have Modern Radio Facilities 


The Tower Control of the National 
Airport at Tocumen, Republic of Pan- 
ama, will soon inaugurate new radio 
transmitting equipment that is provided 
with the latest and most modern im- 
provements in the radio field for avia- 
tion. 

The transmitter is a Bendix TG-16 
type of 200 watts carrier and has a fre- 
quency range of from 2,000 Kc. to 12,000 
ke., in addition to other new frequencies 
of 365 kce., 122.1 mc., and 122.5 mc. The 
transmitter may be remote-control- 
operated up to a distance of 14 miles. 

The radio equipment in use now at the 
Tower Control at Tocumen Airport will 
remain there for use in emergencies on 
the newly allocated frequencies. 

It has been ascertained that the Tower 
Control at Tocumen Airport performs 
dual functions at the present time, since 








U. K. Tourist Travel Restrictions 
Relaxed for Eight Countries 


The American Embassy in London reports 
that beginning May 1, !948, British tourists 
will be allowed foreign currency to the equiva- 
lent of £35 (approximately $140) for adults 
and £25 (approximately $100) for children, 
for travel to Austria, Denmark, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Swit- 
zerland. Travel to Switzerland will be regu 
lated on a monthly foreign-exchange quota 
basis wherein £6,700,000 will be allotted for 
the 12-month period, w:th three-fifths of the 
total reserved for monthly quotas for touring 
during the summer months and two-fifths for 
touring in the winter months. 

It is expected that one or two other countries 
may be added to the list within a short time 
















it is a “radio control station” and a 
“tower control” for air navigation. Al- 
though the Tower Control is authorized 
to transmit and receive at “tower control 
frequencies” of 365 kc., 2,870 kce., 3,105 
ke., 122.1 mc., and 122.5 mc., it is cur- 
rently operating on the frequencies of 
300 ke. and 121.7 mc., with a 50-watt 
transmitter. With reference to route 
frequencies, the Tower Contro! has facil- 
ities to transmit and receive only at the 
frequency of 5,162 kc. However, it is in- 
dicated that as soon as the new trans- 
mitter is in operation the tower will be 
in a position to use the following route 
frequencies in addition to 5,162 kc., men- 
tioned above: 5,692.5 kc., 6,515 kce., 8,070 
ke., and the point-to-point frequencies 
of 5,470 kc. and 6,583 kce., in telegraphy. 


Transfer of British-Owned 
Railways in Argentina 


The Argentine Government has re- 
leased for publication the text of the 
decree by virtue of which the nation is 
empowered to take possession of the 
British-owned railways. Official trans- 
fer of the railways was effected on March 
1, 1948. 

The decree reviews the succession of 
legal formalities prerequisite to the con- 
summation of the purchase of the rail- 
roads, and delegates to the Ministry of 
Public Works through the medium of 
Law No. 3,727 responsibility for the di- 
rection and supervision of the rail serv- 
ices involved. 

Articles 1 to 3 of the Presidential de- 
cree stipulate the conditions of transfer: 

1. The Ministry of Public Works is au- 
thorized to take possession of the British- 
owned railways and other property acquired 
by the agreement of February 13, 1947. 

2. The provisions of article 1 do not prej- 
udice decisions that may be taken in respect 
to the organization of the administration 
and development of the acquired companies. 

3. Pending the determination of definitive 
organization, the present managers, admin- 
istrators, and other persons responsible for 
the properties transferred will continue to 
serve within the limits of their existing au- 
thority and in the name of the National Gov- 
ernment 


Articles 4 and 5 of the decree are pure 
formalities providing for countersigna- 
tures and the publication of the decree. 





Sao Paulo Installs Two 
New Telephone Exchanges 


The twofold increase since 1939 in the 
number of telephones in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, has made it necessary to install two 
telephone exchanges with six-digit num- 
bers. The first exchange was opened in 
January and the second in March. Sao 
Paulo now has facilities for more than 
100,000 telephones, and statistics in 
January showed 93,369 telephones ac- 
tually in operation, compared with only 
48,453 in January 1939. 

The first six-digit exchange repre- 
sented merely a transfer of numbers on 
an old exchange to the new system, but 
the apparatus put into service in March 
offers capacity for 8,000 new subscribers. 

Sao Paulo has heretofore had only five- 
figure telephone numbers, most of which 
will remain unchanged for the present, 
but eventually the whole network will 
be changed to the six-number system, as 
is now the case in Rio de Janeiro. 

The telephone company has on order 
further new equipment and hopes by 
1949 to do away with its last Manual ex- 
change, number 7, installing an auto- 
matic apparatus in its stead. 

The city’s telephone system, which is 
operated by the Sao Paulo branch of 
the Companhia Telephonica Brasileira, 
serves a population which has grown to 
an estimated 1,750,000. Despite the ex- 
pansion in the present system, there is 
still a long waiting list of firms and in- 
dividuals desiring telephones. 


Dominican Republic Continues 
Rural Power Expansion 
Program 


In continuation of the Dominican Re- 
public Government’s plan to equip small 
isolated villages with electric energy, 
three small plants were recently inaugu- 
rated in the villages of Sabaneta de 
Yasica, Sosua, and Gaspar Hernandez. 
More than 30 such plants have been in- 
stalled in the last 3 years. 


TACA, S. A.. Announces 
Reduction in Services 


TACA, S. A., one of the two regularly 
scheduled air lines serving El Salvador, 
on March 1 discontinued service to 
Miami, Habana, and Belize, and re- 
duced the frequency of its service to 
Mexico and Panama. The new schedule 
provides for three flights each week be- 
tween New Orleans and San Salvador 
and between Mexico and San Salvador. 


Argentina Takes Steps To 
Unify Telephone System 


Authorization has been given to the 
Argentine Treasury Department by of- 
ficial decrees to take the necessary steps 
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At a Latin-American airport 


to acquire private telephone companies 
in Argentina, according to reports reach- 
ing the American Embassy in Buenos 
Aires. It is believed that all of the 
private telephone companies now operat- 
ing in Argentina have been named for 
purchase. 

The Argentine Government’s press re- 
leases indicate that unifying the tele- 
phone holdings into one system will per- 
mit operation as a network, and it will 
be possible to apply uniform charges and 
payments and to permit long-distance 
calls for the benefit of remote areas. 

The Government also has in mind the 
elimination of private companies, with 
their regional spheres of influence giv- 
ing place to the coordination and in- 
tegration of the projected extensions of 
the system according to the national 
economic and security plan. 


Radio Miramar. Panama. 
Under New Ownership 


In a private business transaction, the 
radio station, Radio Miramar, in the city 
of Panama, Republic of Panama, was 
purchased for $30,000. Radio Miramar, 
erected in 1936, was the first broadcast- 
ing station on the Isthmus. The pur- 
chasers are said to be outstanding figures 
in Panamanian radio activities who hope 
to transform Miramar into one of the 
finest radio broadcasting stations in 
Central and South America. 


Sao Paulo Signs Contract for 
City’s Transport Operations 


The city government of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, signed a 30-year contract with 
the Municipal Transport Company 
(Companhia Municipal de Transportes 
Coletivos) for the operation of the city’s 
streetcar and bus lines, which have been 
under the control of that body since they 
were taken over from their private own- 
ers last summer. The city itself is the 
principal stockholder in the company, 


and other shares are held by the former 
owners. 

Since it assumed control of the public 
transit system last July 1, the CMTC has 
put into circulation an additional 9] 
streetcars and 177 new buses. 


Buenos Aires Acts To Halt 
Rate Increases for Power 


The municipality of Buenos Aires has 
decreed that the Compania Argentina de 
Electricidad (CADE) and the Compafiia 
Italo Argentina de Electricidad (Italo) 
may no longer increase rates to take care 
of increased costs without the prior ay- 
thorization of the municipal authorities. 

These two companies which supply 
current to Buenos Aires (where about 
half the electricity of the country js 
consumed) produce together more than 
70 percent of Argentina’s electricity, 
Both of these companies operate under 
concession contracts which were renewed 
within recent years and contain provi- 
sions authorizing the companies to in- 
crease their rates to compensate for in- 
creased fuel or labor costs, according to 
certain fixed formulas. The new muni- 
cipal decree noted above is aimed at these 
“automatic” rate increases and subjects 
them to municipal approval. 

The companies have been very for- 
tunate during the past 4 years to have 
had these particular clauses in their con- 
tracts. Other power companies in Ar- 
gentina ‘including practically all the 
American companies) have been oper- 
ating on concession contracts which lack 
special clauses authorizing a raise in 
rates to cover increased expenses. As 
operating costs have increased tremend- 
ously in the last few years and local au- 
thorities have usually refused to author- 
ize rate increases, the companies with- 
out these special clauses in their con- 
tracts have had considerable difficulties 
in keeping their heads above water. 





Inter-American Relations 

Show Noteworthy 

Recent Advancement 
(Continued from p, 5) 


tension work: the Federal Security 
Agency in its activities of social security, 
public health, child and maternal welfare 
procedures and techniques; the United 
States Department of the Interior in 
mining development, geological surveys, 
and fish and wildlife preservation; the 
United States Department of State in 
making grants to Latin American pro- 
fessors, specialists, and students to study 
in the United States, and to United States 
professors to give courses in Latin Amer- 
ica, and in assisting the opening and 
continuance of the cultural centers and 
other cultural programs; and the other 
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United States governmental agencies in 
diverse activities—all have helped in the 
vast, vibrant, and continuing effort of 
pan American cooperation. 

The meeting of the Third Plenary Ses- 
sion of the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production which was 
held at Montevideo from April 8 to 11, 
1947, to consider the questions arising 
from readjustment from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy of the American na- 
tions, was an outstanding example of the 
potent impulse to cooperate in attempt- 
ing to find solutions to common problems. 
All of the 21 American Republics and 
Canada were represented, with an at- 
tendance of about 300 individuals from 
the fields of agriculture, commerce, fi- 
nance, and production. 

The Third Plenary Session recom- 
mended that (1) industrialized countries 
should supply the needs of raw-material 
countries and that industrialization of 
basic national commodities in these coun- 
tries be encouraged as much as possible; 
(2) private enterprise, primarily, should 
be the system used for the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of raw 
materials and basic commodities; (3) 
state controls and intervention in the 
economy should be avoided; (4) measures 
should be taken to combat inflation, pro- 
mote monetary stability, and insure in- 
ter-American commerce; (5) maritime 
and land transportation should be im- 
proved; and (6) a higher standard of liv- 
ing should be achieved for the peoples of 
the Americas. 


Stock Exchange Conference 


Another conference held during 1947, 
important from an economic viewpoint— 
one which resulted from the Third Ple- 
nary Session of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production— 
was the First Hemispheric Stock Ex- 
change Conference convened in New 
York City from September 15 to 18 under 
the sponsorship of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production. 
Security executives from 24 stock ex- 
changes from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela 
assembled and discussed individual and 
mutual problems connected not only with 
the single aspect of the operation of se- 
curity exchanges but also with the broad 
concept of international investment, 
long-term economic development, and 
creation and utilization of domestic and 
foreign, private and governmental capi- 
tal. 

An important aspect of the First Hem- 
ispheric Stock Exchange Conference 
Which was stressed in several addresses 
was the fact that it was sponsored by 
Private rather than governmental initia- 
tive. Much was made of the necessity 
for the successful utilization of private 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1946 
(annual 
Argentina. Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 
Ordinary 4.23 
Auction 4.94 
Free market 4.09 
Bolivia... Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 
Differential ! 
Curb 60. 94 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 2 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 
Special free market 4 20. 00 
Chile... Peso Banking market 5 
Free market 34. 86 
“2. * 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1.76 
Curb 71.835 
Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled_. 5. 84 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank  (offi- 14. 66 
cial 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 
Nicaragua._| Cordoba Official 5.00 
Curb 5. 49 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 
Free 3. 25 
Peru So] Official, 6. 50 
free 7. 85 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 
Otlicial market rate abolished July 22, 1946 
Law No. 156 of Nov. 


A verage rate 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1947 | February mate equiv- 


(annual) 1948 Rate alent in Date 
U.S. 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 4, 1948 
4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4. 08 *4. 02 4. 01 . 2494 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Feb. 28, 1948 
56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 . 0178 Do. 
64. 06 65.25 | 65. 25 . 0153 Do. 
18.72 18.72 318.72 . 0534 | Feb. 28, 1948 
43.10 . 0232 | Feb. 28, 1948 
47.95 52.52 | 52.52 . 0190 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1. 75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
2.17 2. 55 2. 60 . 3846 Do 
6. 26 *6. 33 6.33 . 1580 | Jan. 31,1948 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1.0000 | Feb. 28, 1948 
13. 77 13.50 § 13.50 . 0741 Do. 
**17.38 *18.25 | 16.80 . 0595 Do. 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 Do. 
4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 | Mar. 4, 1948 
5. 64 6. 47 6. 55 . 1527 Do. 
3. 12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Feb. 28, 1948 
3. 31 3. 43 3. 43 . 2915 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do 
12. 48 *10.00 | 16.00 . 0625 Do 
2. 50 2.50 2.50 4000 Do 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
1. 785 : 
3. 35 4. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 


27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 


the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 


‘ Special free market abolished Feb. 28, 1946. 
Established Feb. 23, 1948 

6 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

’ January to August 

§ Effective Mar 


4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 


tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 


per dollar, were abolished 
izations. 
* June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947. 


At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange author- 


In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 


for other purposes was eliminated, 


*Argentina, free market rate for January; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for January; Ecuador, free rate for November 


1947; Peru, free rate for January 
**Ecuador, free rate for June-November 





investment channels in obtaining the 
necessary funds for economic develop- 
ment. 

In recognition of the importance of 
private initiative, the Conference recom- 
mended that (1) countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere should moderate their 
control regulations to permit the free 
flow of capital and dividends from for- 
eign investments; (2) measures affecting 
security exchanges should not be enacted 
by governmental entities without prior 


consultation with exchange officials; (3) 
more effective use should be made of 
stock exchanges by private and public 
financial bodies; and (4) the stock ex- 
changes should facilitate an interchange 
of information relative to their operation 
and the securities listed. 


Integrated Effort 


The First United States Leadership 
Conference on Social Security held by 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 


fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 
available 


quotation, 








1946 1947 March 1948 Apr. 1, 
annual iwnnual monthly) | 1948 
Australia Pound $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2123 
Belgium _- Franc. . 0228 0228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9325 G20) ROIS 4000 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark... Krone_. * 2088 QOS 2086 2086) 
France (metropolitan Franc: 
Official * O47 ** (OAT 
Free OOS4 ** OOB3 ** (O33 
India Rupee 3016 3017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder S71 3775 S776 
New Zealand Pound §. 2263 3. 2250 3. 2252 
Norway Krone * 2018 Yet 2016 PO16 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 403 0399 0399 
South Africa Pound 4. OU50 4 OO7T4 4. 007 1 O07 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0913 91 
Sweden Krone 25xt 2782 2783 2783 
Switzerland Franc 233 2336 23:3 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 1. 0328 t 12x68 40313 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year or month during which quotatior 
**Nominal 
n. a.=not available. 
A. 
the United States Department of State certificates, and similar requirements 


and the Social Security Administration 
in Washington, D. C., from June 9 to 
June 27, was a notable step forward in 
the field of social welfare. Information 
on the subject was exchanged between 
the United States and Costa Rica, Cuba, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, and Panama. The Con- 
ference afforded the participating Amer- 
ican countries the opportunity of 
examining the social-security programs 
in effect in the United States. 

A conference important in cultural re- 
lations among the American Republics 
was the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas held in Washington, D. C., from 
May 12 to June 6, 1947. This Confer- 
ence was planned by the Department of 
State and the Library of Congress with 
the cooperation of the Pan American 
Union, the American Library Association, 
and the governments of the American 
Republics, and was attended by librar- 
ians from these countries plus Puerto 
Rico, Canada, and the Republic of the 
Philippines. Mutual problems, tech- 
niques, and experiences were discussed, 
reported on, and analyzed in an atmos- 
phere of understanding, friendliness, and 
sympathetic helpfulness. 

Realizing the importance of tourism to 
the growth of better and closer relations 
between peoples, delegates from all the 
American Republics, with the exception 
of Paraguay, convened the first Inter- 
American Conference on Tourism and 
Immigration at Panama City from Au- 
gust 4 to 9, 1947. With the determined 
purpose of increasing tourist trade be- 
tween the nations of the Americas, the 
Conference recommended the adoption 
of a uniform tourist card to replace the 
many declarations, visas, photographs, 
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now in effect—this card to be issued by 
the traveler’s government and honored 
by the other American governments of 
the hemisphere. 

From September 6 to 18, 1947, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute held 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., with 
several other statistical organizations. 
The various meetings of the Conference 
were held on a round-table basis, which 
gave the members a good opportunity to 
become well acquainted while discussing 
matters of common interest. Among the 
programs most enthusiastically endorsed 
was the proposed 1950 Census of the 
Americas. 


Census Holds High Promise 


This Census, which is to be undertaken 
in the American Republics in 1950, is a 
splendid example of inter-American 
progress and the desire to work together 





Schedule A—U. 8S. 
Import Classifications—General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Changes in 


The list of changes 
rates of duty 
Schedule A arrangement, resulting from = the 
recent Geneva agreement, hes just been released 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

P. B. 106-A, Changes in Schedule A—Statis 
tical Classification of Imports into the United 
States, September 1 
of the General 


in United States import 
and commodity classifications in 


1946, Edition. as a Result 
{greement on Tariffs and Trade, 
has been prepared in two parts. Part | covers 
changes in rates of duty, and Part II covers 
changes in commodity classification. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained free 
upon request to the Bureau of the 
Foreign Trade Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


Census, 








in the solution of common problems ang 
the advancement of the respective econ. 
omies. In an effort to make statistics of 
individual countries comparable on an 
international level, the Committee on the 
1950 Census has determined that mini. 
mum standards and uniform procedures 
be used so far as possible. Realizing that 
a project of this magnitude would require 
a large number of competent personnel, 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
through the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Coop. 
eration, in conjunction with other Uniteq 
States agencies, has been carrying on a 
training program for specialists from 
the other American Republics. 

This training program has been ae- 
cepted wholeheartedly, and the Commit- 
tee on the 1950 Census of the Americas 
at its meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
September 1947, adopted resolutions 
thanking the Government of the United 
States for the benefits received from the 
program and hoping for its continuance 
and intensification. Approved by the 
Pan American Union, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board, and the United Na- 
tions, the 1950 Census of the Americas 
has been lauded by the Economic and 
Social Council as the type of undertaking 
which might profitably be carried out 
in other regions of the world 


Culmination at Bogota 


The Ninth 
of American 
Colombia, on 


International Conference 
States opened at Bogota, 
March 30, 1948. Previ- 
ously scheduled to meet on January 17, 
the Conference was postponed by the 
Board of the Pan American 
Union after consultations to change the 
date, as proposed by the Governments of 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The proposal 
for the change of date by these Govern- 
ments was motivated by the desire to 
know the results of the World Trade 
Conference in Habana in planning the 
economic agreement to be acted upon at 
Bogota 

This Conference at Bogota, now in ses- 
sion, represents the culmination to date 
of inter-American progress. Considera- 
tion is being given, among other things, 
to the reorganization, consolidation, and 
strengthening of the Inter-American 
System; to the adoption of an agreement 
on Inter-American Economic Coopera- 
tion; to the general question of recogni- 
tion of de facto governments; and to the 
development of inter-American services. 


Governing 


For Collective Advancement 


The problems facing the American Re- 
publics in all the fields mentioned are 
many, varied, and difficult. For the most 
part, they are long-term; but the prog- 
ress made in the past, particularly dur- 
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ing 1947, gives every indication that the 
american states will continue to solve 
their problems cooperatively and sin- 
cerely—to the mutual betterment and 
advancement of themselves individually 
and of the region collectively. 





Latin America’s Markets 
Today: What Prospects 
for U. S. Goods? 


(Continued from p. 8) 


ment felt that an adequate margin of 
protection to agriculture and industry 
no longer existed, inasmuch as the ap- 
plicable tariff schedules, which provided 
specific rates almost exclusively, had 
been negated by the steady rise in prices 
since 1940. The upward revision, which 
affects several thousand items, is de- 
signed primarily to recover at least the 
former rate of protection, although it is 
hoped that collateral benefits in the 
form of larger total import revenues and 
reduced demands on foreign-exchange 
reserves will accrue to the Government. 

Subsequently, on December 15, 1947, 
items in Schedule I of the United States— 
Mexico Trade Agreement, which had 
been retained at their original rates in 
the November tariff revision, were pro- 
visionally converted to ad valorem or 
compound rates at levels equivalent to 
those prevailing in 1942, pending a more 
definitive revision of Schedule I. Nego- 
tiations for such a revision are to be 
undertaken following the recent conclu- 
sion of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment at Habana. 

The list of luxury and semiluxury arti- 
cles subject to prior import license under 
the terms of a decree of 1944 and subse- 
quent modifications remains in effect, 
and the Mexican Government recently 
extended the prior-import-license re- 
quirement to all goods subject to export 
license in the United States. 

It is expected that the various meas- 
ures taken by the Mexican Government 
will operate to effect a balance in the 
country’s international payments. 
These measures, of course, will affect 
principally, the United States exporters, 
inasmuch as this country in recent years 
has been supplying more than 80 percent 
of Mexico’s imports. However, available 
figures for 1947 indicate a somewhat 
larger volume of European participation 
in Mexico's foreign trade, with increases 
registered for the United Kingdom, 
France, and Belgium, and the reentry of 
the Netherlands and Greece. 


Cuba 


Although there were halts or declines 
in some Cuban industrial and commer- 
cial activities during 1947, peak mone- 
tary circulation and holdings existed, 
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Head of World Bank Now on Im- 
portant South American Trip 


John J. McCloy, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, left on April 1 for a tour of South 
America. He is accompanied by Luis Machado 
of Cuba, Executive Director, Chester A. Me- 
Lain, General Counsel, Drew Dudley, Director 
of Public Relations, and Enrique Lopez- 
Herrarte of the Office of the Vice President. 
Victor Moller of Chile, Executive Director, will 
join the group in Santiago. 

Mr. McCloy’s visit to South America, similar 
to the one he made last fall to several European 
capitals, will be for the purpose of acquainting 
himself with the economic and development 
problems of those countries. 

The group arrived in Bogota, Colombia, on 
April 2; from there they tentatively plan to 
visit Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, 
and Venezuela. 

Luis Machado as Executive Director of the 
Bank represents Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Uruguay, 
Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. Victor Moller 
represents Brazil, Chile, the Philippine Re- 
public, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Para- 
guay, and Panama. 








wage levels were the highest in the his- 
tory of the country, and foreign trade 
attained the greatest volume since 1920. 
These conditions were largely a result 
of the high receipts from the record 
sugar crop of approximately 6,500,000 
short tons, most of which was sold to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
the increased average price of 4.9625 
cents per pound f. o. b. Cuban ports, com- 
pared with 4.18 cents per pound for the 
smaller 1946 crop. The decline in certain 
commercial and industrial activities was 
due principally to efforts to meet the 
highly competitive situation emerging 
from the comparatively rapid trend from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 

During the stock positions of 
most consumer goods improved consid- 
erably, in consequence of increased de- 
the part of manufacturers 
and, especially, the greater concentra- 
tion of shipments to the Cuban market 
because of the absence there of exchange 
or import controls. Such products as 
radios, electric fans, and other household 
appliances were reported in ample sup- 
ply, although imports of refrigerators, 


year, 


liveries on 


washing machines, and electric ranges 
still were insufficient to meet current 
demand. 


Principal imports were foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, and textile fibers 
and manufactures—an indication of the 
island’s relatively large dependence 
upon outside sources for basic consumer 
goods. Many foodstuffs still are in short 
supply, and deferred demand continues 
for certain iron-and-steel construction 
products, other building materials, and 
new automobiles and accessories, backed 
by ample foreign-exchange holdings 
which continued to increase during 1947. 


Venezuela 


Available information indicates that 
Venezuela’s foreign trade in 1945 ex- 
ceeded the all-time peak in both quan- 
tity and value established in 1944, and 
that its trade in 1946 and 1947 estab- 
lished new records. Machinery, instru- 
ments, and apparatus, foodstuffs and 
beverages, metals and manufactures, 
and textiles are the leading import 
groups in Venezuela, and the United 
States is the principal supplier. 

Venezuela has enjoyed a favorable 
balance of trade for years and has re- 
serves of dollar exchange and gold 
valued at more than $270,000,000. There 
is no exchange control insofar as pay- 
ments for imports are concerned. 

The rising volume of imports during 
1947 materially relieved the internal 
supply situation in Venezuela, and, as 
the year ended, most importers possessed 
substantial stocks of merchandise in the 
majority of commercial lines. The mar- 
ket was slow for hardware, household 
wares, electrical materials and fixtures, 
cotton textiles, automobile parts, and 
certain other commodities. No impor- 
tant scarcities were apparent, except 
with respect to construction materials, 
but demand for machinery, technical 
equipment, and office machines was 
keeping pace with supply. 


Colombia 


Shortages of supplies from abroad dur- 
ing the war years, plus war-engendered 
prosperity, have created a _ relatively 
large deferred demand in Colombia for 
products of all kinds. This demand—and 
continuing high profits of Colombian in- 
dustries, coupled with uncertainty con- 
cerning the international situation—has 
given rise to a rather general program of 
business and industrial expansion. 

Expansion has been restrained, how- 
ever, by the increasing exchange problem 
arising from a growing unfavorable 
balance of trade as imports mount. 
Despite frequent revisions and tightening 
of the exchange and import control sys- 
tem during the year, including the virtual 
suspension of the granting of import 
licenses on two occasions, preliminary 
figures indicate that 1947 was the peak 
year in the foreign trade of Colombia. 

In 1946 the value of imports was $230,- 
019,742 and of exports $200,898,570. The 
United States supplied 69 percent of 
Colombia’s imports by value, and received 
82 percent of the country’s exports. Im- 
ports and exports for the period Jan- 
uary-November 1947 amounted to $315,- 
879,000 and $219,492,000, respectively. 
Exports of coffee, Colombia’s principal 
export crop, were expected to reach about 
5,500,000 bags in 1947. Although this 
estimate places coffee exports at slightly 
less than the total registered for 1946, the 
very favorable coffee prices prevailing 
during 1947 were expected to produce the 
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greatest revenue from coffee exports in 
the history of the country. 

Under the Colombian import and ex- 
change control system, an import license 
is required for all imports, except parcel- 
post and air-express shipments the value 
of which does not exceed $28.50. Mer- 
chandise is divided into various cate- 
gories for the purpose of allotting avail- 
able exchange in accordance with the 
importance of the respective categories 
to the Colombian economy. Further re- 
finements of the Colombian control sys- 
tem include the assignment of basic in- 
dividual import quotas to importers, pro- 
rated quarterly among the various cate- 
gories of goods, and the issuance of three 
types of special licenses, for the importa- 
tion of preferential and first-category 
goods, to importers who are able to ar- 
range credit terms longer than those 
usually granted by commercial practices. 

As the year ended, controls had braked 
the alarming outflow of dollar exchange 
experienced earlier, and exchange au- 
thorizations and dollar receipts were ap- 
proaching equilibrium. The restrictions, 
of course, had an effect upon the availa- 
bility of imported goods, and numerous 
articles including textiles and building 
supplies were reported in short supply. 
Importers of less essential items were 
experiencing increasing difficulties in 
bringing in sufficient quantities to keep 
their establishments operating. 


ITO and ERP 


In the foregoing discussion, the pos- 
sible effects of the ITO and the European 
Recovery Program have not been ap- 
praised. 

At the time this article was written, 
the Charter for the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization was just ap- 
proaching the final stages [it was signed 
March 23]; and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva 
by 23 countries, including Brazil, Chile, 
and Cuba, has not entered yet into full 
force and effect. The benefits to be de- 
rived from these measures will not be 
immediate, by reason of many nontariff 
factors currently distorting world trade. 
The Charter and the General Agreement, 
therefore, must be regarded as parts of 
a long-term program having as its pur- 
pose the stabilization, liberalization, and 
eventual expansion of world trade when 
greater stability exists in the economies 
of the cooperating countries. 

The effects of the European Recovery 
Program upon Latin America, once the 
program is approved and implemented, 
are difficult of assessment. In general 
it may be said that the over-all effects 
will depend upon (1) the extent to which 
the Latin American countries can make 
available increased amounts of some of 
the commodities needed by the program 
for purchase by the United States, thus 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


Procedure for Attending the 
Hannover Export Fair 


Visitors to the Second Bi-Zonal Export 
Trade Fair which will be held at Han- 
nover, Germany, from May 22 to June 5, 
1948, under the auspices of the Fair Asso- 
ciation of Germany, are advised of the 
following procedure: 


1. If the applicant is a United States citi- 
zen and has a valid passport, he applies to 
the Military Permit Section, Civil Affairs 
Division, Department of the Army, Room 
2B-918, Pentagon Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., for a military permit form. The com- 
pleted form in which the applicant will state 
his business affiliation, the products he in- 
tends to buy in Germany, the time when he 
expects to arrive in Germany and the ar- 
rangements he has made for transportation 
will then have to be forwarded together with 
the passport to the Military Permit Section 
of the Department ofethe Army at the address 
stated above 

2. If the applicant is a United States citi- 
zen, not in possession of a valid passport, he 
should apply for such a passport to the 
clerk of the nearest State or Federal court, or, 
in New York City and San Francisco, to the 
passport agencies, where the necessary forms 
for the passport application may be obtained 
The completed passport application form 
should then be returned to the clerk of court 
or, in New York City and San Francisco, to 
the passport agencies, together with a letter 
in which the applicant sets forth his busi- 
ness affiliation, his desire to attend the 
Hannover Fair, the products he intends to 
buy in Germany, wnen he expects to arrive 
in that country and what arrangements he 
has made for transportation. The State De- 
partment will then make application for a 
military permit to the Civil Affairs Division 
Department of the Army, on behalf of the 
applicant. 

3. Foreign nationals who are residents of 
the United States should obtain an Exit 
Permit Application from the nearest Immi- 
gration Office. The completed form together 
with a letter in which the applicant sets 
forth his business affiliation, the products he 
intends to buy in Germany, his desire to 
attend the Hannover Fair, when he expects 
to arrive in that country and what arrange- 
ments he has made for transportation, will 
then have to be submitted together with the 
available travel documents or passport to the 
Visa Division, Department of State, 515 
Twenty-second Street NW., Washington 25, 
D. C., attention of E.B. Hutchison. The State 
Department will then make application for a 
Military Permit to the Civil Affairs Division, 
Department of the Army, on behalf of the 
applicant. 





providing additional dollar exchange to 
the area; (2) the extent to which the 
United States will be able to supply 
needed commodities; and (3) the degree 
of restoration of European sources of 
supply and markets, effected as the pro- 
gram progresses, bringing about a more 
balanced distribution of the trade of the 
American Republics. 





Brazilian Coastwise-Trade Figures 
Show How Domestic Busines 
Mounts 

[NoTe: This item has been translated from 
the Portuguese by the Editor of Foreigy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
Brazil’s coastwise commerce has risen 

in an encouraging manner in recent 
years, says the official Bulletin of the 
Federal Foreign-Trade Council. Figures 
covering the period from 1935 through 
1946 demonstrate the progress from year 
to year. The mercantile movement dur. 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 (informa. 
tion just now available) reveals that the 
absorptive capacity of Brazil’s domestic 
market continues to mount. The coast- 
wise traffic embraces merely one part of 
that market, but obviously the most sub. 
stantial part—constituting, therefore, an 
adequate index of Brazil’s domestic trade 
in general. 





The table below, showing the 15 prin. 
cipal products in the Brazilian coastwise 
traffic, discloses that, whether considered 
from the standpoint of value or of quan- 
tity, the movement for the first 6 months 
of 1947 surpassed that of the like period 
in 1946. It totaled 1,751,569 metric tons, 
valued at 7,847,482,000 cruzeiros (J 
cruzeiro=US$0.0534) from January 
through June of last year, against 1,- 
713,297 valued at 6,782,661,000 
cruzeiros, in the first half of the pre- 
ceding year. Expressed percentagewise, 
the increase in 
only 0.22 percent, but in point of value 
the gain was 15.70 percent. 


tons, 


Among tne 15 main products handled . 


in Brazilian coastwise traffic, five belong 
to the class of raw materials, seven to the 
foodstuffs category, and three to the class 
of manufactured goods: 

Coastwise Commerce of Brazil, January- 
June 1946 and 1947 


in Value, in 1,000 
rst | cruzeiros, first 6 
months of— 





1946 1947 1046 1947 


878, 791 
656, 149 


328, 309 
295, 112 
246, 799 


Cotton texte 15,629 12, S6Y 
Sugal 243, 337 | 232, 684 


Rubber 11,072 15, 481 210, 408 
Raw cotton 32. GO? 23, 646 240, O97 


3 | 195,270 
Hog lard 857 182, 162 
Pine wood 99,371 | 108,196 | 123,614 160, 583 
Rice 243,337 | 232,684 | 134,265 | 155,850 
Crasoline OS, 104 HO, 224 128, 065 153, 949 
Machinery, ap 

paratus, tor 

and utensils &, SO6 5,145 | 231,604 154, 432 
Coffee 597,138 | 426,861 | 141, 59 129, 731 
W heat flour 7, 596 29 , 1 360 118, 4168 
Leaf tobacco 8, 766 12, OS4 74, 875 113, 733 
Bean 51, 184 57, 503 91.9 


S 145 12. 062 Hs 


Total (includ 
ing others l 


Note: Table compiled by Brazil’s Bulletin of the 


Federal Foreign-Trade Council 


Foreign Commerce Weekly | 


RNMENT PRINTING OFF 1948 


tonnage amounted to | 


13, 207 1, 751, 569 6, 782, 661|7, 847, 482 
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